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better than to hear a denial of his existence. One pop- 
ular preacher said to his hearers in a revival meeting, 
‘‘Whenever you doubt the existence of Satan, know 
that he is standing right at your elbow putting the thought 
into your mind, that you may be off your guard when 
his temptations come upon you.” This was scarcely 
ten years ago. Now the existence of Satan and the 
realms of eternal woe over which he was supposed to 
preside are not even called in question. They are set 
aside as dark dreams of a less enlightened age. 


Js 


In Leshe’s Weekly it is remarked that the bitter criti- 
cisms on Mr. Charles M. Schwab, now that he is down, 
show the inhuman side of human nature. ‘There is truth 
in the statement. We need have little respect for the 
people who praise a man when he is going up, and kick 
him when his boom is over. Of all men he who deserves 
and needs our sympathy is the one who has been made 
the vi¢tim of any one of the astonishing acts of jugglery 
by which from time to time, ever since men knew what 
money was, men have been cheated out of their common 
sense and lured to destruction. But there is one moral 
that it is fair to draw in the case of Mr. Schwab. Speak- 
ing to boys who were preparing for business, he told 
them that in his experience the men who got to the top 
most quickly and easily were not college-bred men. One 
thing that he did not tell them (because, poor fellow, he 
could not know it) was that the educated man getting 
to the top stays there more easily, lasts longer, and is 
more likely to transmit his wealth to his children. In 
England it has been said that, while men who have no 
inheritance of social advantage and opportunity often 
become brilliant scholars and take high places in the 
community after they are graduated, yet it is found that 
in the long run they fall out earlier and die sooner than 
those who, because they come of a seasoned race, bear 
more easily the strain of life and the effort required to 
keep the pace in the world of competition. 


rd 


A JEw raises the question whether it would be right 
for a Jewish minister to perform a marriage ceremony 
when both the bride and groom are Gentiles. The editor 
of the American Israelite thinks it would not. If not, 
why not? Certainly any person who in America is 
authorized by the civil law to celebrate the service of 
marriage, whether he be a justice of the peace, a Protes- 
tant clergyman, a Catholic priest, or a Jewish rabbi, has 
the right to marry all persons duly qualified to present 
themselves for the purpose. In this case what would 
be the scruple? Would the Jew hesitate to confer sacred- 
ness upon the marriage of Gentiles because of the peculiar 
sanctity of his office? The question is peculiar; but 
we cannot see why the offices of any church may not, in 
accordance with its own customs and with the use of its 
own ceremonial, be accorded to any one, Jew or Gentile, 
Catholic or Protestant, desiring to enter the state of 
matrimony. 

a 


THE controversy which is now raging about the post- 
humous memorials of Thomas and Jane Carlyle fills a 
large place in the thought of the English people to-day. 
This pair of mortals, as well mated as two such persons 
could be, had certain defects of temper, some character- 
istics that were crooked, perverse, and crabbed, which 
_ would have made their lives intolerable, were it not, as 
we have every reason to believe, that they were really 
proud of one another and devoted each to the service 
of the other. Carlyle growled, and his wife had a sharp 
tongue and knew how to use it. But was it, or is it, 
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worth while to have all these things set down in detail, 
with the addition of revelations concerning things which 
decent people keep to themselves? A hundred years 
hence, as we are told, Carlyle's greatness will still appear, 
and these minor things will be forgotten. But what a 
trial it is to the lovers of Carlyle and the admirers of his 
wife in this generation to be obliged day by day to beg 
their pardon for reading the things that are said about 
them, and to waste our time in making due allowance 
and balancing the accounts, so that we may still set to 
their credit the gratitude and respect due to them both, 
to him for what he was to the world, and to her for what 


she was to him! 
ae 


IN all the popular fads, fancies, manias, delusions, new 
gospels, and popular movements, there is always some- 
thing real, useful, and good. If they do not stand the 
test of time and experience, it is because of other ele- 
ments which are not good and useful. These elements 
which tend to decay are of two kinds, so far as the pro- 
motors of such movements are concerned. They are de- 
lusion and deception. Often the false prophets of the new 
religion or the new philosophy believe all they say, and 
expect to perform all that they promise. When the 
crash comes, they often suffer more than their deluded 
followers, unless, indeed, as not infrequently happens, 
their mania passes into megalomania, and they become 
inmates of insane asylums. In this case we saw one of 
the most eminent of mediums twenty-five years ago. 
But deception plays a large part. There are thousands 
of men and women in the United States drawing large 
incomes from their victims to whom they lie with de- 
liberation and with intent to make gain by treachery, 
when they promise to the poor, to the sick, and to the 
hopeless that which they know they cannot perform. 
Beginning often in light-hearted humbuggery, this mode 
of operation descends till in all of our large cities it reaches 
criminal practice of the most heartless kind. 


Long Range and Short. 


The philosopher is liké a man who sits at ease at a 
distance from the field of action, wherever it may be, 
which he can survey through a magnifying-glass. Every- 
thing is brought so near that, from his point of view, 
he can see what ought to be done, and how best it might 
be done. But he is so far removed from the work going 
on in the distance that his voice will not reach those 
who are doing it. So long as he continues to be a philos- 
opher, sitting apart from the scene of action, he will 
have little influence over those who are responsible for 
the doing of things, be the issue good or bad. t 

Those who are in the thick of things have neither 
time nor ability to meditate with calmness, to estimate 
forces, and to determine with certainty the principles 
that should be applied. Under the circumstances they 
do the best they can. Such heart and hope, such in- 
telligence and knowledge as they have, they put into 
their work. They often blunder, they are seldom so 
wise that the philosopher cannot instruct them, and 
yet, if they are honest and persevering, by repeated 
experiment through failure and success they win their 
way to improved methods and finer issues. 

As the writer thinks of these things, his memory 
brings to mind an experience, when one summer day 
he watched through the telescope a party ascending 
the Eiger. Three-fourths of the way to the mountain- 
top they halted for their lunch, and there, through a 
powerful glass, seemed to be within hailing distance, 
. 5 
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Taking the part of the philosopher in the case, the writer 
could see that before them were two paths leading to 
the right and the eft of a huge cliff under which they 
rested. But across the path at the right he could see, 
what they could not, that an avalanche had blocked 
the way, and made it impassable. When they were 
ready for the ascent, they took counsel as to the path. 
The observer longed to tell them that they must go to 
the left, but he could not. They, hesitating, looked 
this way and that, and then chose the wrong path, 
After half an hour they reached the obstruction, meas- 
uted its difficulty, and retraced their steps. Where 
he sat, the observer, our typical philosopher, could see 
the right path, but he could not help. ‘Those who were 
at the parting of the ways could do all there was to be 
done, but they could not see what lay before them, 
and could not gain the knowledge so easily acquired 
by the distant observer without painful experience. 
They could only do the best they knew, make their 
mistake, retrace their steps, and try again. 

The lack of confidence between practical men and 
philosophers comes largely from lack of knowledge on 
both sides. In these days one cannot be at the same 
time a practical man, wholly given up to affairs, and 
a thorough-going philosopher. But it is a pitiful waste 
of energy on both sides when these two classes of men, 
both necessary to the doing of the world’s work, mis- 
understand each other, fall out, and bring railing accu- 
sations each against the other. In social matters and 
political action much is gained by the increase of mut- 
ual respect between the men of long range in thought 
and those of short range in action. Much is gained 
when practical men recognize the existence of a vast 
store of knowledge and wisdom waiting to be put into 
the very work they are doing, and essential to it if it 
is to be of the best quality. ‘This teachableness on the 
part of practical men would increase if philosophers 
should learn that they, if suddenly made responsible 
for the doing of the work which now they criticize, some- 
times with a lofty disdain, would do it no better than 
those who are actually engaged in it. Often because 
wanting in the sad lessons of experience, in the skill 
that comes with practice, they would blunder even more 
than those who are now so imperfectly realizing the 
ideals of the philosopher. One of the good omens of 
our time is that in the world of practical men everywhere, 
science, philosophy, accurate knowledge, expert intelli-- 
gence, and even abstract systems of thought are com- 
_ ing to honor. The amazing discoveries of the last ten 
. years have convinced men of action that the interpre- 
tation of the world and the explanation of its uses must 
come finally from the men of thought. It is a long 
road from barbarism to civilization; but, by the mutual 
efforts of those who work and those who think, we are 
finding the way, and making it safe for everybody. 


Exaltation of Labor. 


| Equality has always been the human ideal since 
feudalism began to dissolve. This ideal was formu- 
lated by Rousseau and the French encyclopexdists. 
_ Equality was the fundamental idea worked into poli- 
ties by the American Revolution. That was an astound- 
_ ing step taken by our fathers when they gave to every 
one, rich and poor, educated and uneducated, absolute 
‘ ity at the polls. This conception of human rights 
struggled incoherently for economic expression. 
bids fair to become a much more permeating 
2 of our social organization. It has followed, 
tural consequence, not only equality at the polls, 
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but equality in the schools. We cannot give free and 
equal education to all classes without tending to equal- 
ize the classes. The real purport of the struggle between 
labor and capital ought to be the determination to 
secure equality of privilege. If capital can choose its 
own hours, labor proposes to do the same. If capital 
can dictate prices, so will labor. There is no denying 
the fact that labor has relatively been dishonored, while 
wealth has been unduly exalted. This has been owing 
to the fact that wealth could formerly dictate its own 
terms, while labor could not. Capital has assumed 
the entire right to break up an industry, where hundreds 
have been gathered for homes and food; and helpless 
families have been set adrift to hunt for work and wages 
elsewhere. Senator Palmer of Illinois, during the 
Homestead strike, said that he maintained that, ‘‘ac- 
cording to the law of the land, not as the law is gener- 
ally understood, but according to the principles of law 
which hereafter must be applied, laborers have a right 
to their homes and their work. They have a right to 
live where they are, and large manufacturing estab- 
lishments must hereafter be understood to be public 
establishments. The owners of these properties must 
be regarded as holding their property subject to the 
correlative rights of those persons, without whose ser- 
vices the property would be utterly valueless.” This 
solution of the question is radical, but it seems likely 
to win. 

Gov. Altgeldt was right when he said that ‘‘the 
waves of the rising tide of civilization roll far up the 
banks, and they roll back again; but the next wave 
will roll farther up the bank than the last. And I 
believe that the world is on the threshold of a new de- 
velopment,—of a new industrial, economic, and social 
existence, based on justice.” It is not always easy to 
realize a social evolution, because it comes by such slow 
stages that one change is well worked into human in- 
stincts before another is evolved. This is especially 
true of the elevation of labor and the ennoblement of 
toil. The hands have for ages been servants of the 
brain, and hand work has rarely been able to secure 
the glorification of its art. Our age seems about to 
place the laborer on a legal footing of equality with 
capital. 

No one can complain of the exaltation of labor, be- 
cause it will be quite as much for the interest of the 
employer as of the employed. The depression and 
instability of position which labor has occupied has 
borne with equal weight on all parties. It is a rare 
case where the laborer cannot to-day throw up his work 
at any moment. There is no semblance of contract 
to hold the hired woman. ‘This insecurity breeds, 
not only instability of our social relations, but intense 
selfishness on both sides; and with this grows up a dis- 
like and fear which ends in a moral defence of treach- 
ery. Our labor system as formerly administered did 
not give even that community of interests which, under 
the slavery system, existed between master and slave. 
At least the master was obliged to care for his slave 
in sickness and old age. The republic has become 
strong and great; but with its industrial strength, its 
vital weakness, that labor is neither guarded by con- 
tract nor made amenable to industrial righteousness. 

Mr. Kidd has argued that the interest of the individ- 
ual and of the social organism are not identical. But 
the individual is fast discovering that his interest is 
the interests of others, that no man lives for himself 
and no man dies for himself. What we are now after 
is not the full dinner-pail for labor, but that respect 
for toil which gives it the protection of law, and makes 
it equally amenable with capital to just statutes. There 
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is no good reason now to be named why capital should 
be recognized by statute, and hold a position that is 
safe under the egis of the law, while labor must appeal 
to the brute force argument of strikes and boycott. 
Let us have not only enfranchised labor, but organized 
labor,—labor incorporated, and in every way recog- 
nized as equal to that result of the labor of brain and 
hands which we call capital. 


Filling the Void. 


The marvellous expansion of the material and intel- 
lectual universe during the lives of those who have only 
reached middle age has swallowed up the old concep- 
tions of science and religion, of the social problem, and 
even the old individual ideal that held culture and 
self-perfection as its highest aim. Unity is now the 
word upon the banner in the forefront of progress,— 
unity that sweeps non-essentials, nice distinctions, 
into the abyss, and brings to light the great underlying 
principles both of matter and mind. 

The little systems have had their day, and are ceasing 
to be. Little systems that at one time furnished shelter 
and comfort for many are now crumbling because they 
are seen to be inadequate to human growth in the most 
restless, inquisitive, impatient age the world has ever 
seen. How antiquated look the old discussions on 
the lost ten tribes of Israel, on the unpardonable sin, 
on infant baptism, and many other themes that. once 
roused intense interest in thoughtful minds! 

It is said that, when one of the old Scandinavian 
idols of great sanctity was demolished by the Christian 
iconoclasts of Norway, multitudes of rats and mice 
scampered away from the hollow and deceptive sham. 
We do not take the trouble to demolish our idols of 
former days. We leave them standing in lonely iso- 
lation as no longer objects of interest. Thus many 
who formerly bowed at the old shrines find themselves 
unchurched, without a fixed belief, even without a 
God. Their strongest affirmation is a ‘‘perhaps.”’ Be- 
yond this they are not willing to go. A perhaps in place 
of a whole system of theology, a spiritual stronghold 
in faith, is a bleak prospect. They are out of doors, 
unsheltered. The vastness of the new universe, which 
seems effectually to hide a personal and loving father 
from their eyes, adds only to their forlornness. They 
are out of the old church before the new one is built. 
They do not even see the outline of its rising walls or 
the rude structure of its scaffoldings. They are in 
the cold, and unsheltered. 

We may blame them for letting go their hold upon 
the old faith too soon without knowing really anything 
of the process of reconstruction taking place for the 
benefit of just such souls as theirs. But oftentimes 
they are incapable of deep thinking, and take their new 
scepticism, as they took their old beliefs, upon truth. 
The religious instinct becomes sterile, or grows awry. 
They are ready for strange doctrine and hysterical 
innovations. The great company of religious cranks 
and fanatics is recruited by their numbers. They call 
themselves truth-seekers and followers of the light, 
but they are in reality devoured by an unwholesome 
curiosity and a craze for high-spiced excitements. There 
seems no occasion for worship, for prayer, for the out- 
ward observances of religion. There are no more sacred 
days or hours. For many of them all times and sea- 
sons have been secularized; and, if they enter a church, 
they go in for the music, or to hear some celebrated 
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preacher who has stirred the languid pulses of non- 
believers. Religion may serve to joke about; but it 
is only a side issue in real life for them, and may have 
no deep influence for long periods of time. 

But still in the consciously or unconsciously Godless 
life there is a void: the savor and zest of existence is 
wanting. The deep places of the soul ache, and feel 
a dull want. There are ideal hungers that will not 
be quieted. The troublesome questions of the why 
and wherefore of being, the riddle of destiny, the haunt- 
ing fears of the extinction of an existence that is clung 
to, though not prized, the emptiness of pleasure, the un- 
certainties of love and friendship, the loneliness of old 
age, the brooding shadow of death,—these will intrude, 
though we strive ever so to quiet ourselves with trifles, 
to drug the hidden pain with mirth and laughter. Out 
of these conditions comes a reaching forth toward things 
that may fill the void, and furnish a substitute for a 
personal relation with God. Superstition flourishes 
as it has seldom flourished in any preceding age. Many 
who have no fixed belief in the existence of the soul 
after death feel an intense interest in ghosts, not a 
scientific interest, but something far more common- 
place and vulgar. A recent English writer of repute 
declares that in his country all the old forms this side 
of witchcraft have been revived, and it is not impossible 
that even witchcraft may see a mitigated and disguised 
revival. Still credulity cherishes the idea of the curse 
that descends from father to son, and sears and blights 
in the good old fashion. Everywhere signs and omens 
are regarded. The scientific study of hypnotism, telep- 
athy, vision, and apparition, have stimulated rather 
than checked a superstitious interest in crystal gazing, 
astrology, fortune-telling by many methods, table 
tipping, automatic writing, trance, and second sight. All 
are eagerly snatched at by idle and vagrant minds 
that have lost faith in the deeper spiritual verities, 
and have made a byplay of these wonders that offered 
an unhealthy excitement without leaving any valuable 
deposit, only a morbid appetite for marvels that must 
wait for solution, a patient searching investigation 
of which they are totally incapable. 

This amateur dabbling in mysteries, it is needless 
to say, is a pernicious practice, and not less so because 
fashion has taken it up, and made it a ‘‘fad’’ of the 
time. The pseudo-scientific excuse for dabbling in 
these matters cannot make it respectable or safe. It 
is an old and degrading evil with a new face, and is as 
capable as it ever was of upsetting weak minds and 
of destroying the power to judge evidence. We have 
a singular spectacle presented, the most scientific and 
in some respects the most credulous age existing side 
by side. 

What science and genuine investigation can do in 
this respect is well. The discoveries that have been 
made in psychology and mental communication are 
doubtless important; but these have been made by 
trained intellects, and not by curiosity mongers, and 
even these as yet have led to no important discovery 
comparable with normal achievement. They have added 
nothing as far as known to human welfare. They have 
not wrought for human amelioration, whatever they 
may accomplish in the future. As a substitute for 
religion any form of occultism is necessarily barren. 
Tc fills the craving void of curiosity, but it does not 
satisfy the soul. The wonders attributed to Jesus 
would have had but little weight in the world but 
the great spiritual truths he enunciated. Mir 
real or credited have been common in all ages of the 
world, but there is only one Sermon on the tion 7 
only one Lord’s Prayer, only one great affirmation of 
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man the brother. 
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Vacation Sundays. 

In vacation, as well as during the working year, Sun- 
days should have a special hold upon our thoughts and 
habits. It is true that as a period of time Sunday does 
not differ from other periods of the same length. It 
is true that actions which are righteous on other days 
do not become sinful by being done on Sunday. It 
is true that the freedom which our fathers have won 
for us should apply to Sundays as well as to week-days. 
Nevertheless, through the experiences of our race, a 
difference has been humanly established between the 
Sunday and the Monday. ‘This difference has been 
described in varying terms from age to age. In our 
day it may best be recognized to lie in the special use 
we can make of each day for the world’s good. 

Can we still do something by means of our Sundays 

_ which we are not likely to do without them? If so, 
we must hold fast to that moral possibility in the face 
of the many tendencies which are at present blotting 
out the ancient day of peace. I have been spending 
a month in a very small town in central Maine, under 
circumstances, it is true, which have prevented me 
from giving more than cursory glances at the ways 
of the inhabitants, yet I wonder if 1am unjust in asking 
if there is any connection between these two conditions. 
First, there is no resident minister and no church edifice 
in the township; second, there are more evidences of 
unthrift and failure on every hand than I have ever 
seen in another tract of the same size. In a short walk 
I have noticed four abandoned farms. I am told that 
there are many other such in the town. Not half the 
houses I have noticed were ever painted. Many of them 
look ready to crumble in the decay that comes of neg- 
lect, windows in which rags stop the broken panes, 
cracks under doors due to rotting door-sills, barns that 
promise little warmth to the stock, and public roads 
in a wretched state of repair,—all bear evidence to 
what? Perhaps not to the truth of my suggestion 
that a town which goes on for years without a general 
interest in religion thereby becomes degenerate. Yet 
it is evident that here in a population of farmers, whose 
work is one that compels Sunday to be much like other 
days, the majority are indifferent to religion, and those 
who long for something better are the prey of every 
strolling religious crank. 

Such communities should try with especial persist- 
ence to make their Sundays unlike other days, and 
to fill them with such means of grace as will arouse thrift, 
moral courage, and religious intelligence. 

Separated by the waters of a beautiful lake from 
these townspeople upon whom one of their own num- 
ber says, ‘‘A curse rests because they have no church,” 
some fifty persons from many different homes have 
enjoyed an island camp. Here, again, conditions tend 
to obliterate differences in days. The birds sing, and 
the flowers smile, and the lake attracts on Sunday as 

at other times. In a general way we have made of 
Sunday the same kind of a vacation day as we have 
of the other days. Throughout our land people are 
- conducting themselves thus in vacation time; but will 
every person who thinks recognize that, with all 
- joy of camp life, as with the necessities of a farm, 
re must yet be maintained a bed-rock to the Sab- 
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bath day, which shall consist of our not neglecting 
to come together for the worship of God? ‘This was 
our opinion in the camp, so we assembled at sundown, 
sometimes on a piazza, sometimes in the common room, 
for a service of song. We had a brief responsive ser- 
vice, a prayer, a Scripture reading, the reading of a 
poem which could impart hope, or faith, or charity, 
and the singing of hymns. We omitted sermons. 

There is a layman in every group of people who, if 
no minister be present, can lead such a simple service 
as this, and all the people will gladly join in the thoughts 
and emotions that keep the Sabbath holy. The Asso- 
ciation provides an inexpensive pamphlet of hynins, 
with an introductory service of responses, which is 
admirable for informal gatherings of this kind. 

All must toil. Many also are able to take due rest 
and pleasure. Let us all see to it that neither toil nor 
pleasure becomes an uninspired master of our lives. 
The way of self-command is the same in work or in play. 
It is that of seeking and accepting inspiration from God. 

CHARLES E. Sr. JoHN. 


Current Topics. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, who is spending the summer 
months with his family in his country home at Oyster 
Bay, New York, is keeping in close touch with all the 
problems of government. In the extemporized execu- 
tive chamber in the little Long Island village, Mr. Roose- 
velt, with the energy which is characteristic of him, 
holds frequent, almost daily conferences with depart- 
mental heads from Washington and with other persons 
of influence throughout the country. Despite the many 
important duties which he continues to perform with 
his customary fidelity, Mr. Roosevelt finds time for 
occasional excursions with members of his family. The 
people of Oyster Bay are in no way made to feel that 
their relations with their neighbor have changed radi- 
cally since his elevation to the highest office in the 
land. When he is not in conference with cabinet sec- 
retaries or political leaders, Mr. Roosevelt is nothing 
more than a Long Island villager, a devoted husband, 
and a companion to his children. 


a 


OnE of the difficulties which complicate the negro 
problem was illustrated in Boston on Thursday of last 
week, when some dissatisfied negroes made a violent 
demonstration against Booker T. Washington, the 
widely known educator, who was addressing a negro 
audience in an African Methodist Episcopal church. 
The demonstrators against Mr. Washington protested 
strongly against the educator’s view of the immediate 
destiny of his race as a race primarily of workers. 
Throughout his career Mr. Washington has urged ttpon 
the people of his race the futility of political rights for 
the negro, when the negro has not yet acquired the 
more fundamental virtues of a civilized race,—the vir- 
tues of industry, frugality, and honesty. Many negroes, 
both North and South, have dissented from Mr. Wash- 
ington’s views, which they have regarded as degrading 
to their race. The demonstration in Boston was a vio- 
lent expression of this feeling of dissent. 


ead 


Some adverse criticism, both in newspapers and 
among army people, has been made of the recent pro- 
motion of Brig.-Gen. Leonard Wood to be a major- 
general. Gen. Wood is now in service in the Philip- 
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pines, and his designation to the higher rank at the 
wishes of the President is understood to be a step pre- 
liminary to his appointment to the supreme military 
command in the Philippines, to succeed Gen. Davis. 
The rapid promotion of Gen. Wood, first from the medi- 
cal corps to the line, and then to the higher rank of 
brigadier-general, has naturally caused some dissatis- 
faction among the many men over whom he has been 
elevated, and whose term of military service has been 
much longer than that of Gen. Wood. It is asserted 
by Gen. Wood’s opponents that the Senate will refuse 
to confirm his promotion. Gen. Wood, it will be re- 
membered, rendered valuable services to the country, 
first as governor of Santiago Province, and then as 
governor-general of Cuba. 


we 


THE campaign of reform in Missouri has produced 
an unexpected political result. In the face of violent 
opposition from the ‘‘boodle” politicians, the farmers 
of the State have inaugurated a movement for the 
nomination of Joseph Wingate Folk for governor. 
Mr. Folk is the prosecutor of St. Louis County, who 
last winter and spring caused a reign of terror among 
the boodlers, not only in the municipal government 
of St. Louis, but also in the State legislature of Mis- 
souri. Although Mr. Folk has not expressed his will- 
ingness to accept a nomination for the governorship 
of his State, a strong popular movement has been started 
to give him that honor. There is no indication that 
Mr. Folk’s candidacy finds much support among the 
leaders of the Democratic party to which he belongs. 
Of course, he enjoys the unanimous opposition of the 
type of politician which is represented by the men 
whose conviction he obtained. But the farmers of Mis- 
souri appear to be convinced that Mr. Folk would be 
the right man in the right place as Governor of Missouri. 


& 


A¥TER his departure from Queenstown on Saturday 
of last week, the King of England forwarded a remark- 
able address to the Irish people from Cowes, the Isle 
of Wight, which is designed to operate as the finishing 
touch to the king’s policy of conciliation toward the 
Irish people. In the course of his proclamation, King 
Edward wrote: ‘‘For a country so attractive and a 
people so. gifted we cherish the warmest regard, and 
it is therefore with supreme satisfaction that I have 
so often during our stay heard the hope expressed that 
a brighter day is dawning upon Ireland. I shall eagerly. 
await the fulfilment of this hope. Its realization will, 
under Divine Providence, depend largely upon the 
steady development of self-reliance and co-operation, 
upon better and more practical education, upon the growth 
of industrial and commercial enterprise, and upon that 
increase of mutual toleration and respect which the 
responsibility my Irish people now enjoy in the public 
administration of their local affairs is well fitted to teach.” 

od 


RENEWED indications of Russia’s aggressive purposes 
in the Far East are conveyed in recent advices from 
Port Arthur, which say that the Russian government, 
as the result of the recommendation made by the recent 
. conference of Russian officials at that point, has decided 
to construct a continuous line of fortifications from 
Port Arthur to Dalny, thirty-five miles of coast. For 
this putpose a preliminary appropriation of $6,500,000 
has been made. When completed, the forts between 
Port Arthur and Dalny will constitute one of the most 
formidable and complete structures in modern defen- 
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sive welfare. Russia’s attitude on the Far Eastern 
question has increased the irritation in Tokio and the 
apprehension in Pekin. Rumors of the warlike feeling 
in the Japanese capital are more frequent and more 
insistent than ever before, and it is the opinion of some 
competent observers of current events that the con- 
flict between Mongol and Slav in China may occur 
at an early date. 
as 


WHILE Russia is- perfecting her plans for the dis- 
memberment of the Chinese empire, a curious and 
untimely reaction against the recently inaugurated 
movement of reform in China is apparent at Pekin. 
Recently, at what is said to have been the personal 
request of the empress dowager, wholesale arrests of. 
Chinese reformers have been made in several parts of 
the empire. One editor was beaten with bamboo rods 
and choked until he was dead. Until the end he con- 
tinued to affirm his conviction in the justice of his cause, 
and to place upon the reigning Manchus the responsi- 
bility for the deplorable condition of his country. A 
score of Chinese editors of reform tendencies were ar- 
rested in Shanghai on the charge of sedition. ‘The 
foreign authorities in Shanghai have shown a decided 
unwillingness to surrender the prisoners to Chinese 
jurisdiction for fear that they might suffer the same 
barbarous punishment that was meted out to their 
colleague in Pekin. 


Brevities. 


The Great Reaction which we are beginning to hear 
about is not the end of all things. Tennyson saw that 
progress was to come ‘‘with many a backward stream- 
ing curve.” 


The infection of mob law is spreading. The disease 
is becoming epidemic. Negroes are beginning to lynch 
each other, and threats of lynching are heard far north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. 


One of our correspondents, discussing the ‘‘Pleasan- 
tries,’’ objected to the one about Mary and her little. 
lamb. Per contra, a correspondent in Colorado said that 
he laughed over it after he went to bed, and the next 
morning nearly fell off his milking-stool when he remem- 
bered it. : 


That was a strange coincidence which marked the 
death of Chief Arthur of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. While speaking at the banquet of a union 
convention of engineers, he said, in responding to a toast, 
“It may be my parting words to many of you’’—then, 
falling backwards, in a few minutes he wasdead. > 


Some candidate for the ministry has been confessing 
in the Congregationalist. Among other things he says, 
“The committee that is both business-like and consid- 
erate, straightforward and tactful, I have not yet met.” 
Such a statement surprises us. We have seen many such 
committees, and have held them in high honor. is 


We have reprinted this week an article by J. B. in. 
the Christian World of London, because it is a fair in-_ 
dication of the way in which the orthodox churches of 
England are beginning to regard creeds. It is no secret 
that J. B. is the well known Mr, Brierley, and that tl a 
paper for which he writes every week is one of the most. 
widely circulated Congregational organs in Great ‘Brit-, 
an, oh Douiiss tits, od Sone Mesa aaa 
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— Ideals. 


Angels of growth, of old in that surprise 

Of your first vision, wild and sweet 
I poured in passionate sighs 
My wish unwise 

That ye descend my heart to meet,— 
My heart so slow to rise! 


, 


Now thus I pray: Angelic be to hold 
In heaven your shining poise afar, 
And to my wishes bold 
Reply with cold 
Sweet invitation, like a star 
Fixed in the heavens old. 


Did ye descend, what were ye more than I? 
Is’t not by this ye are divine,— 
That, native to the sky, 
Ye cannot hie 
Downward, and give low hearts the wine 
That should reward the high? 


—David Atu ood Wipion: 


The Higher Education of the Negro. 


BY PROF. KELLY MILLER. 


Under the régime of slavery the negro was called 
a ‘“‘hand,’’ the man being characterized by that part 
of his nature which the master could utilize for his own 

‘aggrandizement. Much of the same bias of thought 
is noticeable in current educational discussion. We 
hear more of the training of the hand than of the edu- 
cation of the man. 

The dual function of education is (1) training for 
power and (2) training for service. Our educational 
philosophers would have the negro trained with special 
reference to a crude order of service, with but scant, 
incidental attention to discipline and culture. The 
pupil would thus become a mere apprentice whose train- 
ing is incident to his trade. 

The chief need of the negro, in his undeveloped state, 
is to have his intellect trained to careful and accurate 
habits of thought, his wild emotions disciplined and 
brought under rational governance, and his lethargic 
energies quickened by the stimulus of high ideals. If 
the. whole man is educated, will not the feet be more 
swift and beautiful upon the errand of duty, and the 

- hands respond to whatever task may be imposed, with 
greater skill and cunning? 

The mind of the negro is of the same nature as that 
of the white man, and needs the same nurture. The 
present inability and disabilities of the negro, however, 

render the question not so much one of abstract peda- 
- gogics, as of practical philanthropy. The philanthro- 
pist is supremely indifferent as to whether an individ- 
ual, white or black, should study Kant or quaternions, 
except in so far as the resulting development reacts 
beneficially upon the common welfare. Does the higher 
education of the few capable negroes possess sufficient 
advantage to the race at large to justify its continu- 
ance by a wise and discriminating philanthropy? The 
great missionary societies, representing the philan- 
thropic arms of Congregational, Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, and Baptist denominations, after accumulated 
experience gained from forty years of arduous, earnest 
ent eavor, answer this question emphatically in the 


d be worth a ton of speculation of those who reach 
conclusions by a process of “‘pure reasoning.” 
who tell us that higher education has been a fail- 
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ure, and that millions have been wasted in an unprofit- 
able experiment, are always careful to avoid particu- 
lars. They do not tell us that Howard or Fisk or At- 
lanta has been a failure. ‘Their chief argument consists 
in frequent repetition of the charge, and their high- 
est authority is an arrogant assumption of infallibility. 

The higher education tends to develop superior in- 
dividuals who may be expected to exercise controlling 
influence over the multitude. The individual is the 
proof, the promise, and the salvation of the race. The 
undeveloped races which in modern times have faded 
before the breath of civilization have probably perished 
because of their failure to produce commanding leaders 
to guide them wisely under the stress and strain which 
an encroaching civilization imposed. A single red 
Indian with the capacity and adaptable spirit of Booker 
T. Washington might have solved the red man’s prob- 
lems, and averted his doom. 

Again, the higher education should be encouraged 
because of the moral impotency of all modes of educa- 
tion which do not touch and stir the human spirit. It is 
folly to suppose that the moral nature of the child is 
improved because it has been taught to read and write 
and cast up accounts, or practise a handicraft. Trac- 
ing the letters of the alphabet with a pen has no bear- 
ing on the Golden Rule. The spelling of words by 
sounds and syllables does not lead to the observance 
of the Ten Commandments. Drill in the multiplica- 
tion table does not fascinate the learner with the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. Rules in grammar, dates in his- 
tory, sums in arithmetic, and points in geography do 
not strengthen the grasp on moral truth. The ability 
to saw to a line or to hit a nail straight with a hammer 
does not create zeal for truth and righteousness. It 
is only when the pupil begins to feel the vitalizing power 
of knowledge that it begins to react upon the life and 
to fructify in character. This is especially true of a 
backward race, whose acquisitive power necessarily 
outruns its apperceptive faculty. 

The social separation of the races in America renders 
it imperative that the professional classes, among the 
negroes should be recruited from their own ranks. Under 
ordinary circumstances, professional places are filled 
by the most favored class in the community. In a 
Latin or Catholic country, where the fiction of ‘‘social 
equality’’ does not exist, there is felt no necessity for 
negro priest, teacher, or physician to administer to his 
own race; but in America this is conceded to be a social 
necessity. Such being the case, the negro leader, to 
use a familiar term, requires all the professional equip- 
ment of his white confrére, and a special knowledge of 
the needs and circumstances of his race in addition. 
The teacher of the negro child, the preacher of a negro 
congregation, or the physician to negro patients, cer- 
tainly requires as much professional knowledge and 
skill as those who administer to the corresponding 
needs of the white race. Nor are the requirements 
of the situation one whit diminished because the be- 
stower is of the same race as the recipient. We have 
so often listened to the grotesque incongruity of a Greek 
chorus and a greasy cabin and the relative value of a 
rosewood piano and a patch of early rose potatoes that, 
if we did not join in the smile in order to encourage 
the humor, we should do so out of sheer weariness. 
And yet we cannot escape the conviction that one of 
the negro’s chief needs is a higher form of intellectual 
and esthetic taste. 

Whenever the higher education of the negro is broached, 
industrial training is always suggested as a counter- 
irritant. Partisans of rival claims align themselves 
in hostile array, and will not so much as respect the 
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flag of truce. These one-eyed enthusiasts lack binocu- 
lar vision. The futile discussion as to whether industrial 
or higher education is of greater importance to the negro 
is suggestive of a subject of great renown in rural de- 
bating societies, ‘‘Which is of greater importance to 
man, air or water?”’ We might as well attempt to decide 
whether the base or altitude is the more important 
element of a triangle. The two forms of training should 
be considered on the basis of their relative, though not 
rival claims. Indeed, one of the strongest claims for 
the higher education of the negro is that it will stimu- 
late the dormant industrial activities of the race. 

It requires men of sound knowledge to conceive and 
execute plans for the industrial education of the masses. 
The great apostles of industrial education for the negro 
have been men of academic training, or of its cultural 
equivalent. Dr. Booker T. Washington is the most 
influential negro that the race under freedom has pro- 
duced. He is the great apostle of industrial training. 
And yet there is no more striking illustration of the 
necessity of wise, judicious, and cultivated leadership 
as a means of stimulating the dormant activity of the 
masses than he who hails from Tuskegee. His success 
is due wholly to his intellectual and moral faculties: 
his personal opportunities of association and contact 
have been equivalent to a liberal culture. ‘Two of Amer- 


ica’s greatest institutions of learning have fittingly” 


recognized his moral and intellectual worth by deco- 
rating him with their highest literary honors. Mr. 
Washington possesses an enlightened mind to discover 
the needs of the masses, executive tact to put his plans 
in effective operation, and persuasive ability to con- 
vince others as to the expediency of his policies. He 
possesses no trade or handicraft: if so he has never 
let the American people into the secret. Nor can it 
be easily seen of what possible benefit such trade or 
handicraft would be to him in the work which has fallen 
to his lot. Tuskegee has been built on moral earnest- 
ness, intellectual power, and oratorical ability. If 
Mr. Washington had been born with palsied hands, 
but endowed with the same intellectual gifts and powers 
of persuasive speech, Tuskegee would not have suffered 
one iota by reason of his manual affliction. But, on 
the other hand, had he come into the world with a slug- 
gish brain and heavy tongue, whatever cunning and 
skill his hands might have acquired, he never could 
have developed the institution which has made him 
justly famous throughout the civilized world. 

It is sometimes claimed that the few capable negroes 
can find opportunity for higher training in the larger 
institutions of the North. It is by no means certain 
to what extent these institutions would admit colored 
students. The Northern college is not apt to inspire 
the colored student with the enthusiasm and fixed pur- 
pose for the work which Providence has assigned him. 
It is the spirit, not the letter, that maketh alive. The 
white college does not contemplate the special needs 
of the negro race. American ideals could not be fostered 
in the white youth of our land by sending them to Ox- 
ford or Berlin for tuition. No more can the negro gain 
racial inspiration from Harvard or Yale. And yet they 
need the benefit of contact and comparison and the 
zeal for knowledge and truth which these great institu- 
tions impart. The negro college and the Northern 
institutions will serve to preserve a balance between 
undue elation for want of sober comparison and barren 
culture for lack of inspirational touch. 

We often hear that the advocates of higher education 
are mere theorists without definite, tangible plans and 
propositions. There has recently sprung into* promi- 
nence a class of educational philosophers who deny 
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the value of stored-up knowledge. We are informed 
that only such knowledge as will be honored at the 
corner grocery or is convertible on demand into cash 
equivalent is of practical value, while all else is an edu- 
cational delusion and a snare. ‘The truth is that all 
knowledge which clarifies the vision, refines the feelings, 
broadens the conception of truth and duty, and ennobles 
the manhood, is of the highest and most valuable form of 
practicability. An institution which sends into the 
world a physician to heal the sick, a lawyer to plead the 
cause of the injured, a teacher to enlighten the minds 
of the ignorant, or a preacher to break the bread of 
life to hungry souls, is rendering just as practical a ser- 
vice to the race as those schools which prepare men to 
build houses and plant potatoes. Whatever may be 
thought of the issue of the complex problems growing out 
of contact of races, it is good policy for any community 
to encourage all classes to strive for the attainment 
of their best possibilities. Inspiration comes from the 
summit, not from the valley. What if many do not 
reach the top? ‘They are all the better for having made 
the struggle: they cannot fall below the bottom. It 
is a vegetative class, without soul to animate or spirit 
to strive, that is a blight upon civilization.- As the 
poor negro, handicapped by centuries of oppression 
and ill-usage, struggles upward toward the radiant 
summit, who would say him nay or push him back 
to the vale below? 
HowarD UNIVERSITY. 


The Coming Creed. 


It is an impressive feature of the present religious situa- 
tion that such numbers of earnest people are in search 
of a creed. The old divinity schemes have, for them, 
disappeared like the transformation scene at a theatre, 
and they find nothing to replace the void. One of the 
most pathetic experiences of the present writer is to re- 
ceive, as he does from all quarters, appeals for a credible 
Christian belief,—for a restatement of this and the other 
doctrine which, as it stands in the old formularies, seems 
to them discredited. It has been our endeavor, from 
time to time, to offer suggestions in these directions; 
and we may hope to do more on the same lines in coming 
days. Meantime there are some general considerations 
on the whole subject which it would be well just now for 
all of us, whatever our standpoint, to bear in mind. 

There is to-day a feeling, not only among doubters, 
but in the most religious minds,—a feeling so wide-spread 
that it may almost be called universal,—that the creeds 
which in the orthodox historic churches stand for Chris- 
tianity are, in their present form, the survival of a thought- 
world which has been outgrown, and that they are con- 
sequently a hindrance to faith rather than its bulwark. 
Perhaps the most significant element in this feeling is 
not so much the objections on scientific or critical grounds 
to this or that dogma, as the growing suspicion that, 
apart altogether from the question of their credibility, 
these doctrinal propositions are not the highest or final 
expression of the Christian faith. The feeling crops up 
in the most unexpected places. Here, for instance, is 
Westcott, who, speaking of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
says: ‘‘It is that I object to them altogether, and not to 
any particular doctrines. I have at times fancied it 


was prestimption in us to attempt to define and deter- 


mine what Scripture has not defined. . . . The whole 
tenor of Scripture seems to me opposed to all dogmatism 


and full of all application.” From another side John 


Wesley, after one of the fullest experiences ever given 
to mortal of the action of religion in human life, declares 


, 


al 
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in his old age: ‘‘I am sick of opinions. I am weary to 
bear them. My soul loathes the frothy food. Give me 
solid, substantial religion: give me a humble, gentle lover 
of God and man,—a man full of mercy and good faith, 
a man laying himself out in the work of faith, the patience 

of hope, the labor of love. Let my soul be with those 
Christians, wheresoever they be and whatsoever opinions 
they are of.” The citation may be fittingly closed with 
these remarkable words from John Henry Newman: 
“Freedom from symbols and articles is abstractedly the 
highest state of the Christian communion and the peculiar 
privilege of the primitive Church. . . . Technicality and 
formalism are in their degree inevitable results of public 
confessions of faith. . . . When confessions do not exist, 
the mysteries of divine truth, instead of being exposed 
to the gaze of the profane and uninstructed, are kept 
hidden in the bosom of the Church far more fruitfully 
than is otherwise possible.” 

These witnesses had all signed creeds: they belonged 
to churches which bristled with dogmatic propositions. 
Yet what is evident is that at the back of their minds 
lay a consciousness, not formulated, and therefore all 
the more powerful, that the strength and vitality of the 
Church lay quite otherwhere than in its tables of doc- 
trine. And, as we look through the history of the Chris- 
tian centuries, we find everywhere confirmation of this 
truth. The creeds arose out of the speculative, not the 
religious spirit. The ‘‘heretics’’ speculated first, and 
the Church met them with counter-speculations of its 
own. To wade through the literature of those early 
centuries, the literature which lies back of the creeds, is 
a discipline of incredible tediousness; but it helps one 
greatly to an estimate of the value of these products. 

The ages that produced the formularies were the least 
vital: the periods when they had the fullest sway were 
those of the greatest license and degradation of charac- 
ter. Gregory of Nyssa gives us a vivid description of 
the ahsorption of the Eastern peoples in doctrinal meta- 
physics, when ‘‘knots of people at the corners of the 
streets in Constantinople discussed incomprehensibles ; 
when, if any one asked for a bath, the reply was, ‘the 
Son of God was created from nothing.’’’ And yet was 
there ever a more frivolous or licentious population? 
And in Europe, during the Middle Ages, when the Roman 
dogma had the completest outward ascendency, the life 
of the people was at the farthest remove from the New 
Testament ideal. Dip into the English chronicles, say, 
of the fourteenth century, and you find that what relig- 
ious spirit there is dwells mainly in the rebels against the 
prevailing dogma. The Lollards did some wild things. 
They smashed images, and as with the stalwart knight 
who took home the consecrated wafer and !unched on it 
with wine and oysters, they took at times odd ways of 
expressing their dissent. But the genuine Christianity 
of character and life at that time was, all the same, with 
Wyclif’s ‘‘poor preachers’’ and the disciples they gath- 
ered. 

This kind of inquiry wherever pursued gives the same 
results, and they are not favorable. But, while theology 
and the Church, in the matter before us, yield only a 
negative outcome, another experience, in a different 
field, has meantime been accumulating its treasures, 
| and at an opportune moment is able to offer them for 

the elucidation of our problem. That half-expressed 
feeling of the unsatisfactoriness of the church formulas, 
as either a ground or a statement of the faith, which we 
found in a Westcott, a Wesley, and a Newman, is, when 
we turn in another direction, suddenly illuminated, and 
_ shown as by a flash in its true logical relations, by the 
light which comes from another sphere. a 

While the Church has been busy with its propositions, 
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another power has been quietly rising by its side, and 
influencing with an ever-increasing potency the sphere 
of human affairs. This power is science, in its applica- 
tion to the arts of life. We talk of creeds. What are 
the creeds ‘of science, and how does it express them? 
When we have understood the bearings of that question, 
and of its answer, we shall possess, if not the solution 
of our theological problem, at least a substantial help 
toward it. 

Modern science may be said to be a church which has 
no infidels in its constituency, whose decisions are ac- 
cepted by all classes, whose work is everywhere recog- 
nized as beneficent, and which advances, with ever-in- 
creasing speed, toward the conquest of its world. What, 
we ask again, of its creed? Undoubtedly, it has one; 
but it has come by it, and it uses it, in a quite different 
way from that to which the Church of theology is accus- 
tomed. For one thing, it has reached its infallibility by 
persistently refusing to be regarded as infallible, by mak- 
ing mistakes and acknowledging them, and by leaving 
all its decisions open to every species of test. And the- 
ology will only regain the ground it has lost, and secure 
once more the world’s intellectual respect, by following 
in this track. It will have to renounce its bogus infalli- 
bility, and gain its certitudes where only they are to be 
found. : 

But this part of the method of science, important 
though it be, is perhaps not the chief lesson it has to 
teach. That comes when we study the way science uses 
its creed. It is not, we discover, occupied in incessantly 
repeating it. It does not sing, chant, or recite it. It 
does not impose it as a test, or require a subscription 
to its articles. Yet its creed is ever present at the base 
of all its operations, and it cannot afford to be incor- 
rect in it; for error throws all its operations into con- 
fusion. 

Observe an engineer as he plans and builds his bridge. 
His entire working belief is there. His theories of statics 
and dynamics; his convictions about currents and wind 
pressures, about leverages, about the properties of the 
arch and of its thrust on buttresses; his views on the 
relation of beauty to utility,—all are there. ° He has not 
sung them or shouted them or subscribed them: he has 
built them into his bridge. His creed is imbedded in his 
work. And men, when they find the work good, pro- 
claim the creed to be sound. 

Our engineer, it may be observed, has, outside his 
work, all manner of theories. He may have interesting 
things to say on the ultimate properties of matter; may 
doubt, with Berkeley, whether matter exists at all apart 
from mind. But the world will take his ideas on these 
outside questions lightly. They are at least ‘‘pious 
opinions,’ which he may hold or not hold, and no one 
a penny the worse. What men insist on is that his be- 
liefs on bridge-building and the other things which he 
contracts to do shall be sound. In that sphere they will 
tolerate no heresy. 

In this way of using its creed, science, we repeat, has, 
just now, a lesson of supreme importance to teach the- 
ology. ‘The Church, if it be wise, will also discover that 
its belief is given it, not for incessant subscribing and 
chanting and repeating, but as a plan to work by. Its 
creed should be a programme. No article of it should 
be allowed that cannot be expressed in the form, not so 
much of words as of works and institutions. Is not this, 
after all, God’s way of expressing himself? He has a 
belief, we may be sure; but he is marvellously sparing of 
words. ‘Time was when men held that he had shouted 


propositions from the clouds. To-day we are disposed 


to say with Thoreau, ‘‘The perfect God in his revelation 
of himself has never got to the length of one such propo- 
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sition as you, his prophets, state.” He has said enough 
to us, but not in words. 

When the Church has found this way of expressing 
itself, it will have no trouble with heretics. We put our 
creed into a word, and straightway our neighbor is ready 
with his counter word. The ring of our syllables irre- 
sistibly invites opposition. But, when we have put our 
belief into our character, into our deed of kindness, into 
our hero-sacrifice, there is no room for arguing. And 
what of our creed cannot be expressed in these ways, 
what of it remains as mere words, untranslatable into 
things, may well be left out. 

The Church of the future will, there is little doubt, 
organize itself upon these lines. The coming creed will be 
a programme: it will be a statement of the laws of the 
spiritual forces and of their application to the regenera- 
tion of men. And the business of the Church will lie 
in that application. Its life will be found, not so much 
in its verbal affirmations, as in the institutions it develops, 
the character it creates. The great apostles and evange- 
lists of the race have instinctively gone upon these lines. 
Wesley accepted the theological conceptions of his time, 
but his working power lay in a creed which was a pro- 
gramme. He believed in a living God, revealed to him 
in Christ, and he believed in a present spiritual energy 
which by faith and prayer could be made operative to 
the converting of men. With these for working princi- 
ples he could have cut away most of his speculative 
notions, and no harm done. 

The Church began without the creeds, and it has no 
more need of them to-day than in its first age. The 
missionary will go forth now, as then, equipped with a 
Power and a Programme, and will find them enough. 
Taking in his heart the love of God and of his fellow, 
the mind of Christ and the Spirit’s energies, taking with 
him also, as far as may be, the arts and crafts by which 
God’s revelation of perfect human living is expressed, he 
will win new victories of faith, and with none to gainsay 
the triumph.—/. B., in the Christian World. 


Why Life is Worth Living. 


BY REV. GEORGE A. THAYER. 


What are some of the simple, homely ideals which 
the most of us who ponder the matter set before our- 
selves as the main objects of living? One of them 
is to obtain sufficient leisure from task-work to add 
to our knowledge of man and nature,—in books, in travel, 
in familiarity with the woods and fields. 

Another is to make for ourselves a little companion- 
ship of congenial and mutually stimulating friends, who 
will stand by one another in time of trouble, who will 
contribute daily to each other’s fund of bright thoughts 
and hopes. 

A third is to build up within us sufficient character 
and conviction,—a body of reflection and moral sturdi- 
ness, to enable us to face all sorts of circumstances, 
and not break down into hypochondriacs or suicides, 
to keep us tranquil and self-poised wherever we are 
called to go. And a fourth is the wish to do and be that 
which shall leave our memory green after we are gone. 

Instead of these what do we often find? In place 
of leisure and ripening of the mind, there is a universal 
passion for getting rid of time, for going somewhere, 
not to drink in new spiritual vigor for coming enjoy- 
ment of home privileges and one’s own country folk 
among whom it is our business to live, but to have the 
perpetual sense of changing place, like occupants of a 
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swing or a rocking-chair; and the steamers and the 
cars are filled with men and women who invite the satire 
of the verses, — 


“How much a fool who has been to Rome, 
Excels a fool who has stayed at home!” 


Instead of a talent diligently cultivated of making 
and conferring friendship, there is the struggle to get 
into sets and cliques of people who have money or a 
certain artificial social standing, and with whom there 
can be no unselfish love and good will because they are - 
not associated, nor do they invite us to join them because 
of anything sought in common in the realm of noble 
thought, but to fill the dreary day. 

Instead of fortifying the will so as to be able to an- 
ticipate misfortune, if it should chance to come, and 
sickness and death, which certainly will arrive some 
day, there is a dread of thinking, a feverish putting 
away of every disagreeable insinuation that the senses 
and the appetites may get dulled, that health may col- 
lapse, and that intelligence and oneness with good men 
and with God are the only standbys. 

Yet surely a man is more than a machine, and has 
in him, somewhere, capabilities of seizing the beauty of 
the world, the vast body of wise human experiences, 
and storing them up in his mind for hours of enforced 
inaction, for the period of gout and rheumatism, for 
old age. This apparatus of our brain so wonderful 
in its reach, when at its best, ought to provide its owner 
with material for much contentment and hope on what- 
soever island of fate he may by chance be tossed like 
Robinson Crusoe. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Immortality. 


It is doubtless true that from time to time a formidable 
list of ills has been compiled by the critics of the uni- 
verse, who would probably have preferred a world 
unmarred by strain or sorrow, only they forget that, 
in trying to keep out the anguish, they keep out the 
gladness, too; for the presence of joy is only purchased 
by the risk of grief. But it is plain that this plea must 
remain inadequate as an argument for immortality. 
There can be no more justice in rewarding the priva- 
tions of threescore years and ten with an eternity of 
bliss than in punishing the transgressions of the same 
period with torment that lasts forever. At most it 
would point to an adjustment of duration and intensity 
which should ultimately equalize every lot, alike in 
quality and quantity, and then, when the process 
is over, I suppose (so far as this claim is concerned) 
the void would offer a common shelter to them all. I 
do not forget the long line of tragedies which history 
records, the ferocities of conquest, the tyrannies of 
oppression, the orgies of massacre, of which we have 
been even in our own days the unavailing witnesses. 
Nor do I omit the nameless souls in inconspicuous places 
who have carried the burden of the world’s struggles, 
infirmities, and sins, mutilated by accident, wasted by 
disease,—the innumerable multitude of those upon 
whose toil the fabric of our civilization has been reared. 
Their sufferings, though hid from man, are known to 
God; and, I will add, according to my faith, he shares 
them, too; for he in whom we live and move and have 
our being feels in our nerves and understands our pain, 
and the long passion of our humanity is borne in all its 
multitudinous variety by him. I do not say that this 
conception relieves every difficulty, but it lifts the whole 
process to another plane. God is no longer a mere 
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outside spectator: he is the companion, if he is also 
(in part at least) the author, of our woe. / 
_ That God is righteous we are assured on exactly the 
same grounds as that he is,—the witness of reason and 
conscience and soul within. But what righteousness 
' may require upon the scale of the administration of the 
world we cannot tell. Only, it may be, as we escape 
the limits of our own personal desires, and enter the 
larger self in harmony with the abiding order which 
-enfolds our years, can we dimly comprehend its aims, 
_and learn—it may be through much tribulation—to 
trust its methods. 
earnestly pressed upon us, ‘‘Either man is immortal 
or God is not just,’’ appears to me to invert the real 
grounds of our faith. It rests the character of God 
upon the discovery of the future, not on the experience 
of the present. Hidden in the vistas of immensity are 
all the possibilities of endless life, yet not till these are 
verified may we declare that God is good. We forget 
that only God can understand God. To us is vouch- 
safed a knowledge that is adequate for this life, and 
a hope that reaches out to the next. Where we cannot 
comprehend we still adore, for ‘‘of him and through 
him and to him are all things.” But I, for one, will 
not affirm that, if my expectations are not fulfilled, if 
my claims remain unsatisfied, God is the devil, and 
pessimism is the only creed. Above the discord of our 
earthly life I still hear the ancient songs, ‘‘Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me, bless his 
holy name’’; ‘‘The Lord is righteous in all his ways, 
and gracious in all his works’’; ‘‘My flesh and my heart 
faileth; but God is the strength of my heart, and my 
portion forever.” —Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter. 


Spiritual Life. 


Write your name in kindness, love, and mercy on the 
hearts of those who come in contact with you, and you 
will never be forgotten.—Chalmers. 


wt 


Let men peer as close as they may into the secrets of 
nature, they do not analyze away the fact that God, the 
mysterious, the unnamable, can yet delight in man, 
and man in him.—Henry Wilder Foote. 


st 


If my dreams of doing something splendid and rising 
to something great are dead and gone, I will take hold 
with a will at what I know I can do still to a good pur- 
pose, and then let the eternal love which is watching 
for me take care of the rest.—Robert Collyer. 


ea 


His thoughts are as thine own; nor are his ways 
Other than thine, but by their loftier sense 
Of beauty infinite and love intense. 
Work on. One day, beyond all thoughts of praise, 
A sunny joy will crown thee with its rays; 
Nor other than thy need, thy recompense. 

—George MacDonald. 


Live true to God and the idea of God which he has 
given you to fulfil among men,—witnesses for the truth 
as revealed by Christ. We complain, we fret, we hurry, 
_ we strive to make a figure in the world, and chafe against 
our limits. Why should we make so much ado? We 
e, e an eternity before us. He that believeth shall not 

make haste.—Stopford Brooke. 
= ’ 
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In these struggles of the inner life, these battles with 
inveterate faults, with selfish dispositions, with impure 
desires, is it not as if we were Childe Roland in the des- 
perate pass, and all around us were the friends, alive and 
dead, who have always expected us to do well and to 
whom we have given bonds of memory and secret tears 
never to disappoint their gracious trust? Seeing that we 
are compassed about by such a cloud of witnesses, how 
dare we play our parts unworthily ?—John White Chad- 
wick, 


Residuum. 


Of all who lived aforetime—hosts on hosts— 
Dear dark-eyed babes where reedy Nilus swings, 
Sweet Indian maids who danced to vina-strings, 
White souls who peered through Persia’s sunrise-posts, 
Meek hordes who drooped on China’s swarming coasts— 
Dread millions upon millions by the springs 
Of Niger, Ganges, Volga—slaves and kings: 
Of all these now where even are the ghosts! 


And yet they loved and worshipped, smiled and wept, 
Filled full, as we do, life’s allotted page, 
Dreamed dreams of Good, and hoped to see its day. 
When myriad suns have round the planet crept, 
As we of others, so some curious age 
May seek our line, and wonder, ‘“‘Where are They”’! 


II. 


And lo! should some indeed, when we have passed, 
Attempt to trace our footprints in earth’s sands, 
Think not we shall have wholly fled the lands: 

What once hath been doth somehow ever last. 

Dead dreams of Ind and Egypt still hold fast 
And fetter Thought in more than iron bands; 
The labor of the earliest artist hands 

Is with us yet and gives our toil its cast, 


O son of man! Strong daughter of the race! 
With you to-day the good or ill resides 
Of myriad souls who yet shall weep and pray. 
What tinge ye give of white or crimson trace 
To thought and deed eternally abides: 
Ye still shall live—in saint or castaway. 


—James H. West. 


Che Pulpit. 
Faith. 


BY REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.—HEs. xi. I. 


The word ‘‘faith’” is used in two ways that differ 
widely. It may mean a statement of belief, or it may 
mean a feeling of trust. Our faith in the first sense 
is our creed, our theology: it has to do with the head. 
Our faith, in the second sense, is our confidence, in 
whatever degree, in the world and in God: it has to 
do with the heart and life. 

Faith as belief, then, is a matter of creed, statement, 
theory, theology. It justifies our respect. It commands 
the passionate devotion of multitudes. _ It is an index 
of man’s attainments. It is occupied with sacred things. 
It helps to clarify our ideas of duty. But, because 
beliefs are of the intellect, they are in themselves power- 
less. Thought is abstract, cold, dead. We do not 
act from thought, but from feeling. Thought is the 
rudder, feeling the steam, of life. The mind guides, 
but the heart impels. 

Beliefs are sacred, then, only in the sense that all 
truth is sacred. Theology, strictly speaking, is no 
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more a religious study than is mathematics or physics. 
One may be profoundly learned in Christian theology, 
and yet be utterly irreligious. Knowledge of the Bible, 
of Christian history, and of the doctrines of the Church 
does not make one a Christian. One may even be 
‘“‘sound in the faith,’ as the saying goes, and yet have 
a bad heart and live a corrupt life. 

But theology differs from other sciences in that the 
materials with which it deals are sacred, and, in hand- 
ling these, one is thrown so closely with religion that 
he is exposed, so to speak, to its contagion. Let us 
say that the faith of the head, or belief, and the faith 
of the heart, or trust, are comparable to a trellis and 
the vine that grows upon it. The trellis of a dead 
thing, yet it supports and guides the vine, keeps it 
from running riot, and so conduces to its fruitfulness. 
But it is the vine and not the trellis that bears the fruit. 

It is instructive to look back over the history of the 
past, and see the theological trellises that have been 
discarded. Not to trace our physical ancestry back 
to heathenism or our spiritual ancestry back to Juda- 
ism, Christian history itself is full of illuminating ex- 
amples. There is the Genesis story of creation, once 
held as essential, now almost universally rejected as 
a recital of fact. There is the dogma of the verbal 
inspiration and final authority of Scriptures. There 
is the teaching that Christianity is the one true relig- 
ion, all others being the work of the devil, and such 
doctrines as election, the resurrection of the physical 
body, the dramatic day of judgment and eternal flames 
of a literal hell. 

It is not merely that these beliefs have been held, and 
are now gone or going: it is that, while held, faith— 
real, living faith—twined itself about them, and made 
them seem not only themselves sacred, but essential 
to religion. Men have felt of all of these ‘doctrines 
that to question them was to attack religion, to weaken 
them or destroy them was to remove the support of 
reverence and virtue. No wonder men have opposed 
the advance of new teachings; no wonder science has 
seemcd the most satanic of agencies; no wonder that 
humanity was felt to be drifting toward ruin, 

It is an odd trick of the mind, this confusing of the 
living faith with the formal and dead one. It is a trick 
so well played that the very elect are deceived,—the 
elect being ourselves. It is difficult for any of us to 
separate his emotional faith from the intellectual the- 
ories with which it is associated. We hold a creed 
with the mind, and we experience a vital faith in the 
heart. The two take the same form, and seem identi- 
cal. The vital faith in the heart we feel is true, and 
from this we reason, with what seems irresistible logic, 
that the creed is also true. 

What we need to correct this fallacy is to get far enough 
away from ourselves to see that we are in this precisely 
like others who have the same proofs of their creeds. 
Do I claim to know that my doctrine is true because 
I have felt its power? Let me recall how others, hold- 
ing precisely opposite doctrines, have had the same 
experience of certitude. Has the thought of Christ’s 
strict humanity reassured me? My neighbor has had 
the same benefit from the dogma of his pure divinity. 
Has the thought that all is spirit, all is good, all is God, 
healed me of my bodily ailments? Others have been 
as radically healed while holding to materialistic the- 
ories and trusting in drugs. Have I seen visions of the 
Holy Virgin, of the cross in the sky, of Jesus with a 
bleeding heart? Others have been equally enraptured 
with visions of the Buddha. Even the argument used 
by Christians for centuries that our religion is true 
because Jesus wrought miracles is without force, since 
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the same records that relate these wonders speak of 
them as being wrought by others who were not Chris- 
tians. The experiences of the soul have a great value, 
but they are not evidences of theological correctness. 

It is so even in conversions. The joy of a newly 
found religious life leads many to assume that the dog- 
mas they at the same time embrace are thereby proven 
true. Nearly all the churches have made much of 
the fact that converts to their fold, especially if from 
another denomination, have thereupon experienced 
a new elevation of feeling, a new strength of character. 
If a born Catholic becomes converted to Protestantism, 
and thereupon finds a new joy in living and a more 
vivid sense of God’s presence in the soul, this is taken 
to mean that Catholicism is wrong and that Protestant- 
ism is right. But no, for it also happens that Protes- 
tants are converted to the Roman Church, and find 
the same happy experiences in the soul and in the life. 
Many of us Unitarians were brought up in some other 
communion, and experienced a new birth in coming 
into this liberal, happy faith. But we may not con- 
clude that therefore we are correct and others incorrect 
in doctrine; for we have known those who were spir- 
itually dead as Unitarians, and who have then found 
in some other church the joy and strength of a new 
life. 

The fact is that the two kinds of faith, while intimately 
associated, have no vital or organic unity. Spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned: intellectual things are 
intellectually discerned. Your dogma stands or falls 
with monuments and manuscripts, with logical argu- 
ment, with the materials and the processes of thought. 
Your soul’s faith rests on experience. The quickening 
of the higher life, the influx of peace, may come to one 
anywhere. It may accompany some new perception 
of the meaning of views long held. It may accompany 
conversion from one creed or church to another, in 
whichever way the convert goes. ‘The newly born soul 
may attribute the heightened feeling and the renewed 
life to the fresh theological view; but, however inti- 
mately associated with it, the connection is not that 
of cause and effect. The new thought is as the light 
which accompanies the flash of lightning: it is, indeed, 
radiant, but it is not the acting force. 

What takes place in any new birth of faith, then, 
is primarily and vitally a stirring of the emotions, a 
surging up into consciousness and into command of that 
spiritual nature which we all share. Vital, saving faith 
is not of the head, but of the heart. It is intimately 
associated with beliefs, but is independent of them all. 
It can glorify a poor creed, it can lift a soul out of un- 
worthy beliefs, it can make a man better than his con- 
ception of the God he worships. It makes of those 
who share it one brotherhood. It lies back of all sects, 
all religious movements. It is an act of the human 
soul seeking, finding, trusting God. 

Faith, in its higher meaning, is trust. We do not 
know what things mean; but we are confident that, 
if we did know, we should approve. We do not know 
what the future holds for us, but we are assured that 
it will be well. Sometimes this trust takes definite 
form, and we expect this or that benefit, somehow, | 
to happen. ‘This is a noble form of faith; but perhaps 
there is a nobler, a trusting reliance on God, regardless 
of precisely what may happen. Here is one, for ex- 
ample, who is bereft: his dear ones have been taken 
from him. His heart sings a song of confidence for 
all its grief, as he looks forward to a glad reunion in the 
life beyond. Here is one who has had a history of 
pain, of defeat, but who says, Some time God will make 
me well and strong and happy. This, I say, is a noble 
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Loving, and judges his providence by human standards 
which, after all, are the only standards we have. 

But here is yet another who is bereft, or who is con- 
scious of pain and defeat, who harbors no such glowing 
hopes, but who yet trusts God to do as he will. Give 
me back my beloved, or let them be to me forever lost; 
restore me to strength, or let me bear my cross to the 
bitter end; reward me amply in the life beyond the 
grave, or let me lie down in death and there end an 
existence that has known only defeat. Still, still, God 
reigns, and what he wills I accept. 

The higher faith of trust is the acceptance of a Provi- 
dence which the reason cannot justify. Prove any 
doctrine, as for example that of immortality, and it 
is no longer a faith, it is a mathematical certainty. But 
faith is not for this reason unfounded in certitude. For, 
while the reasoning faculties are the guides to knowl- 
edge in all the lower reaches of the intelligence, there 
are limits beyond which they cannot go, but beyond 
which our confident beliefs extend. You cannot prove 
that the principles of mathematics and the so-called 
laws of nature are everywhere operative, or that virtue 
is better than vice. But our hold on these is none the 
less strong. 

Whence, then, comes this assurance which leads us 
to trust not only our minds but our very lives to the 
leading of what we call the higher laws? Is it not that 
we literally live and move and have our being in God, 
and become conscious of his presence and power by 
direct contact? That the all-surrounding God is ever 
ready to flood us if we will but yield ourselves to the 
inflowing? 

‘‘When the sense of estrangement,” says Prof. Leuba, 
“fencing man about in a narrowly limited ego, breaks 
down, the individual finds himself at one with all crea- 
tion. He and man, he and nature, he and God are 
one. ‘That state of confidence, trust, union with all 
things, following upon the achievement of moral unity, 
is the faith-state.”’ 

Prof. James makes faith to be a letting go, a surrender. 
This may be the cessation of the mind’s struggle to 
solve mysteries, or even of the will’s efforts to attain to 
some state of goodness, thus allowing deeper and per- 
haps unconscious swellings of the spirit to overflow 
us. 
Mr. Savage compares man’s nervous search for God 
- and Providence to a fish swimming about in the Atlan- 
- tic, trying to find the ocean. Be still, cease thy search; 
for what thou seekest is all about thee, saturates thee, 
bears thee up in eternal safety. 

If we would be a little more scientific, or, let us say, 
psychological, we might say that faith is made possi- 
ble, as a human experience, through that sub-con- 
scious, that subliminal nature which, psychologists 
tell us, is now a known possession of many, if not of every 
one. We have our centres of consciousness clearly 
defined, though fluctuating, and always well within the 
limits of the practical world. But beyond and beneath 
and above our conscious selves is that which we still 
are, one with us in a real sense, so that lines of influence 
ray out to what we had deemed beyond us, and reach 
in from what we thought foreign to us. 

In this extra-conscious part of ourselves our destiny 
is largely determined. Think of it as the darkness 
outside our centre of light, then from out the darkness 
there came to us from time to time messages of hope 
or fear, agencies of help or hindrance. Here in the 
light I am I, and thou art thou, eternally separate from 
each other and from the all. There in the dark thou 
and I art one, and, what is more and better, thou and 
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I art one with God. Grasp this thought, and telep- 
athy and hypnotism and clairvoyance and moral in- 
fluence and faith and prayer and divine help and heal- 
ing are all.explained. The man whom the eye sees 
and the reason grasps is but a fragment of the man in 
his entirety. 

Faith, then, is the interflowing of God and man. No 
wonder it is positive, though it cannot prove its claim. 
Faith knows with a certainty that reason can never 
attain a certainty based on experience, not in the out- 
ward history, but in the inmost soul. ‘‘I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.” ‘‘We know that we have passed 
from death into life.’ ‘‘I know whom I have believed.” 
The claim of reason, that we know only what we can 
state in clear convincing words, is a fallacy. Many 
things we know with an unshaken confidence and with 
a passionate enthusiasm not felt in sense-knowledge. 
Men will not die for mathematics, whose truth we can 
prove; but they will die for patriotism which no man 
can define. They, will go to the stake for principles 
they cannot explain and for convictions they cannot 
substantiate. 

Call faith, then, the rising into consciousness of the 
sub-conscious self, call it the soul’s immediate contact, 
through whatever part of itself with God it is a trans- 
forming reality. Out of it grows trust, prayer, hero- 
ism, reverence, love. Faith gives all and trusts all; 
asks not to see, but only to be led, sure that in God all 
is well. 

Life rightly lived is always to be approved. But 
now and then it rises to sublimity, as some son of God 
achieves a heroism that proves his sonship and inspires 
the world. Is not this usually, if not always, when 
life is lived by faith? Abraham, going forth he knew 
not whither, seeking only to know and to obey God, 
found God, established a people, and stands to all time 
as a type of humanity at its highest. It was not merely 
that he went, but that he went by faith. 

The saints and martyrs, of whom it is said the world 
is not worthy, received not the promise: they fared 
on without the light, led by faith. Columbus, sailing 
an unknown sea, in his tiny craft overtops the masters 
of the mightiest vessels, his glory being that he trusted 
where he did not know. And so it is of multitudes, 
of whom time would fail to speak,—yes, it would require 
eternity rightly to honor them,—that white-robed 
host who have suffered patiently, resisted allurements 
to do evil, held fast by honor, doing their humble best. 
And, in turn, it is their glory that they did all, not know- 
ing the issue, knowing only that duty called and that 
they would obey. It is well to see, to know, to plan, 
as for the most part we may; but to trust, that is better. 


Prayer. 


O God, who art, and wast, and art to come, before 
whose face the generations rise and pass away, age after 
age the living seek thee, and find that of thy faithfulness 
there is no end. Our fathers in their pilgrimage walked 
by thy guidance, and rested on thy compassion : still to 
their children be thou the cloud by day, the fire by night. 
In our manifold temptations thou alone knowest and art 
ever nigh. In sorrow thy pity revives the fainting soul: 
in our prosperity and ease it is thy spirit only that can 
wean us from our pride, and keep us low. O thou sole 
source of peace and righteousness! take now the veil from 
every heart, and join us in one communion with thy 
prophets and saints who have trusted in thee, and were 
not ashamed. Not of our worthiness, but of thy tender 
mercy, hear our prayer. Amen.—/ames Martineau, 
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To the Road. 


Cool is the wind, for the summer is waning, 
Who’s for the road? 
Sun-flecked and soft, where the dead leaves are raining, 
Who’s for the road? 
Knapsack and alpenstock press hand and shoulder, 
Prick of the brier and roll of the boulder ; 
This be your lot till the season grow older. 
Who’s for the road? 


Up and away in the hush of the morning, 
Who’s for the road? 
Vagabond he, all conventions a-scorning, 
Who’s for the road? 
Music of warblers so merrily singing, 
Draughts from the rill from the roadside upspringing, 
Nectar of grapes from the vines lowly swinging,— 
These on the road. 


Now every house is a hut or a hovel, 
Come to the road. 

Mankind and moles in the dark love to grovel, 
But to the road. 

Throw off the loads that are bending you double; 

Love is for life, only labor is trouble ; 

Truce to the town, whose best gift is a bubble. 
Come to the road! 


— Paul F, Dunbar. 


Aftermath. 


BY MARION E. PICKERING, 


To the mother who has passed the meridian 
of life there come many moments of quiet 
retrospection. Her children have reached 
maturity, and are no longer wholly depend- 
ent upon her loving care. Perchance the 
wide-awake, mischievous lad, who for many 
years has been at once her pride and her 
chief anxiety, has developed into a steady- 
going physician or an ambitious young 
lawyer. Perhaps the cherished daughters 
have transferred the sunshine of their pres- 
ence to households of their own. Her 
strenuous life is over. Involuntarily, she 
pauses midway for a contemplative glance 
backward, before her feet trend to the quiet 
slopes of the path toward the sunset. 

If her children ‘‘rise up and call her 
blessed,” she is conscious of no self-gratula- 
tion on the superiority of her judgment or 
the success of her training. Instead she 
is thrilled with inexpressible thankfulness 
that, despite her weaknesses, her uncertain- 
ties, and her successive mistakes, an over- 
ruling Providence has guided her loved ones 
to the attainment of a worthy manhood and 
womanhood. 

Her heart goes out in warmest sympathy 
to all young mothers alive with enthusiasm, 
and conscientiously striving for the highest 
ideals in the child-life of their little ones. 
She does not feel competent to offer advice: 
her suggestions would be purely negative. 
She would fain set up little finger-posts along 
the way, which would serve to indicate a more 
direct course to the goal than she herself 
has traversed. 

“*Dangerous passing.’ This road leads 
straight to a quagmire where I floundered,” 
or 

“T shunned this path, influenced by pride 
or prejudice or fear or opposition. Others 
have proved that it is safe and delightful 
for childish feet.” 

“This road is circuitous, and my own little 
ones oft grew weary. There is a short cut, 
across lots, farther on.” 

Looking backward to the stress and whirr 
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and hum of the busy years of her early mar- 
ried life, how readily the middle-aged mother 
can pick out the ‘‘white days’! They were 
not the days when over-much frilling and 
tucking were accomplished, or when remark- 
able achievements in housewifery aston- 
ished the neighbors. But there were de- 
lightful little expeditions to the piece-bag 
in the attic, “shopping for dolly,” to the 
music of dancing feet and eager prattling 
tongues. The mending-basket was shoved 
aside, not only patiently, but whole-heartedly, 
while dolly’s new dress for Thanksgiving 
was enthusiastically planned, and seams 
and hems made ready for dear, blundering 
little fingers. ‘There was plenty of time in 
the very midst of the big ironing to join in 
the jubilation over the result of the mimic 
ball game in the school-yard, when, “‘I tell 
you, we fellows beat ’em all to nothing!” 

Miss Sarah Arnold, that wonderful woman 
with the heart of a child, tells a charming 
story of a hard-worked mother living on a 
farm in Maine. There were nine children 
in the family, and during the busy summer 
months many extra farm hands were em- 
ployed, for whom she must provide. But, 
invariably, two days were set apart as sacred 
to the children. The home table was spread 
with cold meat and vegetables for the hungry 
men, and the mother took her little flock 
to the woods to spend long happy hours 
close to the heart of nature. One of those 
daughters, now an elderly woman, recalls 
being awakened in the early dawn by her 
mother’s low voice as she bent over her bed: 
“Put on your rubber boots, and come with 
me. I want you to hear the thrushes sing!” 
Miss Arnold adds, ‘‘ What a beautiful mem- 
ory to bequeath to a little child!’ God’s 
sunshine, birds, flowers, and a mother’s 
love suffice to fill any childish heart with 
rapture. 

Were the elderly mother to retrace her 
steps, she would not allow her keen sense 
of justice to delude her into minute measure- 
ments and comparisons in her dealing with 
her little ones. If Johnnie’s knife chanced 
to have three blades and Charlie’s but two, 
she would not equalize matters with nervous 
haste, She would improve the opportunity 
to instil the grand lesson of rejoicing in an- 
other’s gain in Charlie’s heart, and Johnnie 
should by no means plume himself on his 
advantage. Then, in her own time and way, 
she would reverse the lessons; but there 
should be no obvious ‘‘making up.” ‘This 
would be her “short cut, across lots.’ 

Again, without abating one jot of her 
watchful care, she would not worry over- 
much concerning childish foibles and mis- 
demeanors. She has beheld the wonders 
of development. Like the apostle of old, 
when her little lad became a man, he put 
away childish things. 

Although the period of her greatest ac- 
tivity is past, she now enters on a no less 
important stage in her career. Now comes 
her grand opportunity for the exercise of 
the most exquisite tact and the formation 
of the noblest friendships. She will grace- 
fully lay down her sceptre as ruler and dic- 
tator, whether her son and daughters re- 
main with her in the old homestead or have 
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established homes of their own. She will 


frankly admit their right to their own opin- 
ions, decisions, plans, mistakes, and loves. 
She will always be ‘‘alongside,”’ a loving, 
helpful friend, ready, when consulted, with 
the wise counsel of experience; but she will 
delicately refrain from obtruding her advice 
unasked. She will endeavor to transform 
the crown of rue of the traditional mother- 
in-law into a halo. Surely, there is no more 
beautiful relationship on earth than the 
motherhood that assumes the guise of a 
tender, sisterly love with advancing years. 

What a revelation is the child-life of her 
grandchildren! So often the blessed little 
children are born into the midst of a scurry 
and a worry, a wild scramble for a foothold 
somewhere, a scrimping and a striving, a 
‘paying off the mortgage,” maybe, or ‘‘a 
pulling down the barns to build greater.” 
The crown of motherhood presses upon 
brows knitted with care and checkered with 
anxiety. The glory of the coronation pales 
and fades away unheeded. Motherhood, 
perforce, takes the second place. It be- 
comes dwarfed, stunted, and crowded into 
corners. Ah, the pity of it! But, after the 
sowing and the reaping and the harvesting, 
the Lord graciously sends, even unto these, 
the late, mellow Indian summer of grand- 
motherhood. 


Pope Leo’s Philosophical Movement. 


Prof. Josiah Royce has discussed at 
length, in the Boston Transcript, the in- 
fluence of Leo XIII. on the thought of the 
age. What follows below is the conclu- 
sion of the article: — 


Of “liberal Catholicism’? we have heard 
a good deal of late. We usually hear of 
it in connection with the political or in 
general with the worldly activities of the 
Church. I confess that, as a political in- 
stitution, as an organization having worldly 
interests and ambitions, the Catholic Church 
never awakens my sympathy and seldom 
even arouses any considerable interest in 
my mind. For in respect of these worldly 
matters I can never fathom its true mo- 
tives nor understand its methods; while, 
on the other hand, I feel so sure of the abil- 
ity of the modern world to take care of it- 
self that I have no serious fear of the per- 
manent triumph of what is called “cleri- 
calism.” I recognize the practical impor- 


tance of keeping safe the great principles - 


of modern civilization. But I do not feel 
that these principles, at least in our coun- 
try, are sufficiently endangered by any 
plans of clerical politicians to make the 
matter of our political relations to the 
Catholic Church one that has at present any 
great interest for me. On the other hand, 
the intellectual life of the Catholic Church 
seems to me something very interesting. 


The cause of sound thinking and of dis- 
passionate inquiry has suffered so much 


in the past from dreary and bitter religious: 
controversy that it is a welcome thing to 


see these symptoms of the coming of a time 


when the scholars of the Catholic Church 
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may be willing to co-operate in the general 
progress of science and of philosophical 
inquiry rather than to condemn in block, 
as errors. thoughts which the clerical judges 
have not taken the trouble to understand. 
Is Saint Thomas, the angelic doctor, des- 
tined to act as a peacemaker, and to teach 
his Church to love new light even as, in 
his century, he also loved and used the new 
light that Aristotle seemed to him to bring? 

‘If this result is to come about, it will 
inevitably involve, as I have pointed out, 
a certain assimilation of traditional Catho- 
lic ideas to those of modern thought. But 
I have, in addition, indicated what I firmly 
believe; namely, that such processes of 
assimilation are also inevitably mutual. 
I do not imagine either that the Catholic 
Church will ever abandon its characteristic 
dogmas or that the modern thought which 
is now non-Catholic will ever again adopt 
those dogmas. But I do see that we who 
study modern philosophy must gain by 
understanding the point of view which 
scholasticism represents, and what we 
shall gain is especially an increase of our 
sense of the historical continuity of human 
thinking,—a sense which religious contro- 
versy has often tended to confuse. Saint 
Thomas and his fellows have something 
to say to us, as well as to Catholics, and 
I am glad to have it said. Meanwhile, 
everybody has an interest in the substitu- 
tion of reasonable mutual toleration, co- 
operation, and understanding for blind 
hostility. Hence one watches with keen 
concern a process which seems to tend in 
this sense to the organization of a “‘liberal’’ 
form of Catholicism. 

But will Catholic officialism, conserva- 
tive as it is, political as its motives have 
to be, reactionary as its policy has so often 
been, will such officialism permit the new 
Catholic scholarship further liberty to de- 
velop on these lines? Will not the new 
pope, whoever he may prove to be, under- 
take to bring to a pause the evolution of 
these tendencies toward a reform of Catho- 
lic philosophy, and toward an era of good 
feeling between Catholic and non-Catholic 
science and scholarship? I confess to a 
good deal of doubt upon this subject. I 
confess also that I am rather disposed to 
anticipate a reaction against all this natural, 
but, as I fancy, officially unexpected growth 
that has taken place in the world of Catholic 
scholarship within the last two decades. 
The Catholic Church is to-day, as of old, 
an institution under the control of men to 
whom scholarship and even wisdom will 
always be secondary to motives of a de- 
cidedly worldly sort. I cannot hope that 
the officials will, in the long run, tolerate 
the philosophers unless the latter show 
themselves less vital in their inquiries, and 
less eager in their mental activities, than 
they have recently been. 

But what an admirable opportunity for 
a genuine spiritual growth will be lost if 

_ Leo’s revival of Catholic philosophy has 
- even its first fruits cut off, and is not per- 
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mitted to bear the still richer fruit that, 
in case it is unhindered, it will some day 
surely bring forth! 


The Book of Common Prayer. 


BY REV. HENRY G. SPAULDING. 


Under the title, ‘The Book of Common 
Prayer our Common Heritage,’ Rev. Dr. 
George B. Spalding, pastor of the first Presby- 
terian Church in Syracuse, N.Y., has written 
a valuable monograph to show how all the 
greater features of the prayer book are the 
product of different Christian ages and of 
many Christian sects. Much of the book 
was taken from the Breviary of the Roman 
Catholic Church. This Catholic missal or 
service-book presents to the Episcopalian’s 
Book of Common Prayer more points of 
resemblance than of difference. In the 
reign of Edward VI. the whole service of 
the mass was stricken from the liturgy used 
by the English Church. What remained, 
the prayer book of 1552, is for substance 
the liturgy now in use in the Episcopal 
churches of this country. Of this book 
Dr. Spalding says:— 

“It is not only a retainment of the primi- 
tive forms and an elimination of the mediz- 
val, it is also an addition, an altogether new 
expression of worship. There are introduc- 
tions and exhortations and confessions and 
thanksgiving and absolution, the distinctive 
product of the Reformation; and these form 
a very great part of all that is really new in 
the Book of Common Prayer.’ 

In the shaping of this English prayer 
book the influence of such reformers as 
Iwuither, Calvin, Melanchthon, Bucer, and 
the Pole, John a Larco, had a very impor- 
tant part. 

Dr. Spalding quotes from a distinguished 
Episcopalian scholar, Rev. Dr. Charles W. 
Shields, to the effect that in that portion of 
the Book of Common Prayer which is in 
use in the ordinary Sunday service of Epis- 
copal churches there is but a single prayer 
that can be traced to a distinctively Epis- 
copalian origin. 

In closing his monograph, the author 
cites from the prayer book, calling it the 
book’s ‘‘chiefest treasure,’ the ‘great Pres- 
byterian Prayer of Thanksgiving,” a prayer 
in which most Unitarians can devoutly 
join, omitting only the unscriptural Trini- 
tarian ascription at the end. 

The general Unitarian attitude toward 
this liturgical classic, and the doctrines ex- 
pressed or implied in its varied contents, 
is too large a subject to be dealt with in this 
article. Not only in the King’s Chapel 
liturgy, but in all modern service-books pre- 
pared for our liberal churches, a general use 
has been made of portions of the Book of 
Common Prayer. The compilers of these 
books of worship have felt that they might 
freely and profitably draw from this ‘‘well of 
English undefiled.” It is gratifying to have 
the assurance of so eminent a scholar as 
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the Presbyterian, Dr. Spalding, that the 
Book of Common Prayer is indeed the com- 
mon heritage of all who profess and call them- 
selves Christians. 


Literature. 


The Influence of Emerson.* 


Mr. Mead’s title serves to introduce to 
print three lectures on Emerson’s philosophy, 
and his relations to Parker and to Carlyle, 
which many persons have been fortunate 
to hear. They show how good the occa- 
sional lecture may become when kept on 
hand for years, and often retouched as time 
goes by. Among the many books and ar- 
ticles and lectures on the Concord sage, 
this volume of Mr. Mead’s must be placed 
in the front rank for its ability as an inter- 
pretation and its inspiring quality. Itis 
not written from a deliberately critical atti- 
tude, but with the warm appreciation of a 
convinced disciple, who closes by writing: 
“So all criticism is disarmed. ‘This, we say, 
was the wise man, the perfect and upright: 
we find in him no fault at all.”’ Undoubt- 
edly, this, in the case of so serene and ele- 
vated a character as Emerson, is the best 
point of view for an introduction to the 
study of his writings, however it may fail 
to be justified as the final judgment. 

Mr. Mead’s philosophical training helps 
him to make one of the best statements of 
Emerson’s position as a “philosopher” that 
we have seen; but it would be well to dis- 
claim all title for Emerson to the name of 
metaphysician in the good sense of the 
word, as well as in the bad sense, and we 
do not think it well to call Nature the 
most penetrating, speculative word yet 
spoken in our New World, for Prof. Royce, 
at least, should be remembered when we 
speak of speculative thought in America. 
Mr. Mead, like so many others, makes too 
much of the evolutionary sentences in Em- 
erson’s prose and poetry. They are not 
an anticipation of Darwinism, for Darwin- 
ism is the doctrine, specifically, of the strug- 
gle for existence and natural selection as 
its result. The evolution-thought is very 
old, and Emerson gave it a most striking 
expression, but he was not a Darwinian 
before Darwin: much more was he a Spen- 
cerian before Spencer. The lecture on 
“Emerson and Parker” is, perhaps, the 
most thoroughly satisfactory of the three, 
doing ample justice to the great preacher 
of Music Hall. When one thinks of Par- 
ker’s great traits, one cannot hold up Em- 
erson’s ways as the only ones laudable. 
Eulogy of Emerson must be tempered in 
presence of a personality so much more 
robust and a spirit so much more ardent. 
Mr. Mead’s treatment of Carlyle is, on the 
whole, generous; but we fail to find due rec- 
ognition of the colossal character of his 
genius. Mr. Mead has too much sense to 
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make any account of the Froude gossip 
concerning this heroic man, but it must be 
conceded that Carlyle could stir the blood in 
a way Emerson could not rival. From 
“odorous comparisons,” however, this vol- 
ume is free, and, we repeat, it is one of the 
most capable and satisfactory treatments 
of Emerson as a spiritual force from the 
disciples’ standpoint that we now have. 
Few books on Emerson carry one along 
with such vigor of thought and such force 
of noble feeling, from the first Page to the 
last. 


LETTERS OF EpWARD CHIPMAN GUILD 
1832-1899. Privately printed, 1903.— The 
book which is “privately printed” has 
from the start a certain advantage over 
us. Seeming to make no demand on 
us, we gladly give it what it does not 
claim. But we see no reason why this 
book should not be frankly published, and 
we are glad to learn that copies of it will 
be placed on sale at the Book Room of 
the American Unitarian Association. The 
“Letters” are introduced by a_ brief 
sketch, which is, we believe, the work of 
Mrs, Alice Reynolds Keyes. Had _ the 
sketch been less reticent, it would have 
more enhanced the interest of a life which 
no experience, however painful, could 
swerve from its devotion to the loftiest 
intellectual and ethical ideals. Mr. Guild’s 
work as a Unitarian minister in Canton, 
Brunswick, and other places was so highly 
successful that it won no popular applause. 
‘Its quality was intensive. To such as were 
given to him, spirits of finer tone, he 
brought peace and health and power. 

Mr. Guild had a genius for friendship, 
and an equal genius for its expression, and 
these letters are a sign of both the one 
genius and the other. Their chief concern 
is with literature, in which Mr. Guild took 
passionate delight; nor could he be quite 
happy when he was not sharing or stimu- 
lating the interest of another person, ‘The 
range of his reading was extremely wide, 
and he enjoyed ‘‘the delights of admira- 
tion’’ more than the discovery of faults. 
If the great classics engrossed him most, 
he did not disdain the best contempo- 
rary things. In fact, his. genial disposi- 
tion included some that were not of the 
best. Almost as well as the good books, 
he liked the good criticism on them. Let- 
ter-writing was a great satisfaction and 
solace to him, and he writes with fine en- 
thusiasm where his interest is most en- 
gaged, eagerly responsive to the impact of 
his correspondents’ minds upon hisown. It 
is interesting, also, to observe the different 
phases of his mind which he turns to dif- 
ferent correspondents. His first corre- 
spondent here attracts more his personal 
interest and regard: the second has for 
him a more purely literary stimulation. 
It must not be supposed that the literary 
interest exhausts the value of the letters. 
There is much in them of wise counsel, 
noble sympathy, and high religious trust. 


Mrs. Keyes has shared the editorial labor 
with John A. Bellows and Elizabeth J. 
Worcester. A few typographical errors 
await correction in a second (and per- 
haps more public) edition: Gaskill on p. 5 
should. be Gaskell, Thorn on p. 26 should 
be Thom, and Saintsburg on p. 105 should 
be Saintsbury. 


THe Law oF LikENEss. By David Bates. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50.— 
Another story of theological adventure, a 
breaking away from inherited and tradi- 
tional views of Christianity, and a gradual 
assimilation of more satisfactory ones. The 
book is more thana story: it is a prophecy; 
and in both of these aspects it has been 
well and helpfully done. It finds the old, 
artificial scheme of theology which was 
built up on the law of alienation discredited 
by modern knowledge. This was a false 
growth from the primitive Hebrew religion, 
which latter was continued in the purely 
prophetic work of Jesus, and which consists 
in the Law of Likeness of our spirit to God, 
and of the universal good will to which it 
naturally leads. This Law of Likeness was 
lived by men long before it was known to 
them; but many things have conspired to 
illustrate and confirm it. Trinitarianism, 
the author declares, can never become a 
world religion, and the religion of the future 
must be a world religion to have any ade- 
quate sanction and authority. Evangeli- 
cal Christianity has triumphed only over 
heathendom and barbarism. In almost 
two thousand years of favorable opportu- 
nity it has failed to persuade the enlight- 
ened Hebrew, while Islam has wrested many 
a fair province from its missionaries. The 
new civilization is to be, not national but 
world-wide, and the new religion must be 
a world-wide religion, which is new rather 
in authority than in precept. here is a 
distinct note of prophecy in the book, and 
a dignified and judicial tone which will 
commend it to thoughtful readers. ‘There 
are also incidental matters of interest, such 
as the vivid description of the elephant as 
aristocrat and gentleman, the prediction of 
a creature which shall be superior to the 
mammal, the theory that the ape and man 
branched off from a common progenitor. 
Some may not welcome the description of 
Cecil Rhodes as of the type of Moses, one 
of the greater prophets of the race, but there 
is ground for it to rest upon. Altogether, 
the book may be taken as a genuinely in- 
spired, and not as a manufactured product, 
and so worthy of both commendation and 
recommendation. 


Tue Epucation oF Curist: Hillside Rev- 
eries. By W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in Aberdeen Univer- 
sity. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.— 
Less than seventy-five years ago Dean Mil- 
man’s History of the Jews was so set upon 
that its sale was practically stopped, to- 
gether with that of the series of which it 
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was a part, because it attempted to relate 
the Old Testament and the Jewish people 
to an actual world. The general opinion 
was that of the English gardener who learned 
with surprise that Jerusalem was a real 
place. He had “‘thought it was only in the 
Bible.” And now we have Dr. Ramsay, 
an accredited orthodox apologist, trying to 
do for Jesus very much what Milman tried 
to. do for Abraham when he pictured him 
as an Arab Sheikh. He makes an elaborate 
study of the influence of mountains and 
other scenery on the mind of Jesus, his 
opinions and sentiments. His book might 
have been inspired by Walt Whitman’s 
poem, “‘There was a child went forth,” etc. 
The conception is good, but the execution 
is inferior to it. We have things that were 
not written from the heat of a single or 
continuous inspiration violently dragged to- 
gether and forced into an appearance of 
unity. And sometimes it seems as if the 
Bible and the story of Jesus had occasioned 
more intellectual dishonesty than anything 
else. We have here the same fine-spun in- 
genuity that is so characteristic of Dr. Ram- 
say’s attempt to rehabilitate the Bethlehem 
nativity. Here as there we have the great- 
est weights depending from the smallest 
wires. Some may find the book attractive. 
For ourselves, as between this pious torture 
of innocent particulars of the Gospels in 
order to bring from them the confession of 
a foregone conclusion and such blank nega- 
tion as that of Prof. Schmiedel’s article 
on the Gospels in the Encyclopedia Biblica, 
we prefer the latter as having more the 
accent of reality. 


FivE Porrs or Fairs. By Charles 
Gordon Ames, minister of the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston. Boston: Geo. H. Ellis 
Co.—It was a happy thought on the part 
of Dr. James Freeman Clarke to formu- 
late his belief in five points, which are all 
the better for not being so many denials of 
the five points of Calvinism, but five positive 
and glorious affirmations. It was another 
happy thought when Dr. Ames took the five 
points of Dr. Clarke’s single sermon, and 
made them the subjects of a series of five 
sermons; and it was a third happy thought 
on his part to print these five sermons sep- 
arately and then together in a book. This 
book will do something to prevent the degen- 
eration of the five points as printed on a big 
card and hung up in many churches and 
Sunday-school rooms into a mere shibbo- 
leth. Dr. Ames’s expansion and illustration 
of each in turn is high and noble and impres- 
sive, always, too, morally exigent and in- 
spiring, as every form of truth tends irresis- 
tibly to be in Dr. Ames’s mind and speech. 
The sermons are marked by his usual clear- 
ness of presentation, felicity of illustration 
and allusion, and firmness of application to” 
‘the life which now is” in the simplicity of 
its daily joys and sorrows, cares and sins. 
Lhootl isenehiiityt Siete ee 
heard and those who read. re 
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Boston. A Guide Book. By Edwin M. 
Bacon. Boston: Ginn & Co.—We have 
before us two editions of this book, the one, 
the souvenir published for the National Edu- 
cation Association; the other, a handsome 
edition in black and gold, which is now of- 
fered to the general public as a standard 
guide to Boston. The book was prepared 
by Edwin M. Bacon under the direction of 


a committee appointed to prepare for the] 


teachers’ convention. The book is compact 
with knowledge and useful information con- 
cerning Boston and its surroundings. It 
contains eight colored maps of New England 
with details, numerous diagrams and public 
buildings, monuments, etc., with everything 
systematically arranged, so that the tourist 
may easily find the thing he is looking for. 
This book took rank among the best achieve- 
ments of the committee of local preparation, 
and is now offered to all comers as a guide 
to the city of Boston. 


THE SOcIALIST AND THE PRINCE. By 
Mrs. Fremont Older. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. $1.50.—Mrs. Older’s first vent- 
ure in fiction is not a labor novel, as the 
title implies, except so far as that she has 
taken the leader in a labor uprising in Cali- 
fornia as one of her leading characters. The 
story has not the qualities of realistic presen- 
tation, and we have found its journalistic, 
staccato sentences rather hard reading. The 
alleged charm of the heroine is not brought 
out by her singular conversations with her 
lovers nor by her generally erratic behavior, 
so that the novel lacks entirely the necessary 
element of a central figure who inspires 
sympathetic interest. The best scenes are 
those of the anti-Chinese riots, and it is said 
that Prof. Bryce’s account of this agitation 
in his American Commonwealth first gave 
Mrs. Older the thought of her plot. 


SEA DRIFT; OR, TRIBUTE TO THE OCEAN. 
By Antoinette Brown Blackwell. James T. 
2 White & Co.—The writing, and perhaps the 
publishing, of poetry seems to fulfil two 
functions. It is first simply a means of 
personal expression, a kind of mental and 
emotional relief; and then it may also be 
something which appeals objectively to 
others. These verses may have fulfilled 
the first-named office, but they are not 
: likely to fulfil any need but their author’s. 
While they are by no means the worst among 
the many metrical attempts with which in 
this day we are familiar, they are so far from 
the best as to have no significance for the 
general reader. 


Fottowmnc THE DEER. By William J. 
Long. Illustrated by Charles Copeland. 
Boston: Ginn & Co.—Dr. Long finds in- 
creasing demand for this sketch which first 
appeared in a little book called The Secrets 
of the Woods, He admits in the preface 
that the book contains mistakes which as 
a boyish observer he made; but he says that 
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after many years of observation these early 
experiences, mistakes and all, are still 
most fascinating, and therefore he allows 
it to go forth again in this new and beautiful 
edition. This following of the deer who is 
the hero of the story will excite the interest 
of all boys, and teach them a lesson of hu- 
manity sadly needed. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,”’ etc. 


Literary Notes. 


A small volume of letters by Rev. Ed- 
ward Chipman Guild has heen privately 
printed, and may be had at the rooms of 
the American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. The volume con- 
tains a heliotype picture of Mr. Guild, one 
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Quiet Days. 


In the garden in the twilight, 
When the dusk begins to fall, 
Dot and I are Indians, hunting, 
Crawling close beside the wall, 
And the fireflies are the prisoners : 
Dot behind me holds the jar 
Where the ones already captured 
Shine like many a little star. 


But, when winter steals the flowers, 
Changing them to ice and snow, 
And the lamp is lighted early, 
Jungle hunting then we go,— 
Peeking into darksome corners, 
Listening often on the stairs; 
For it takes precautions, really, 
To succeed in catching bears. 


— Elizabeth Fuller, in St. Nicholas. 


Miss Barbara’s Raspberries. 


“T do hope that boy over at the next house 
won’t be troublesome,” Miss Barbara mur- 
mured, as she and Miss Julia carefully car- 
ried in the parlor lamp. “I just can’t have 
him running out and in here half a dozen 
times a day tracking in dirt.” 

Miss Julia’s words and tone were assuring. 
“Tf we don’t take any notice of him whatever, 
I don’t believe he’ll trouble us.” 

So Robbie watched and waited in vain for 
an opportunity to make the acquaintance of 
his new neighbors. 

When the goods were unloaded, the truck- 
man went away with his span of white horses 
and big wagon. Miss Barbara and Miss Julia 
went into the house and shut the door, and 
the boy who had been standing on the steps 
of the next house went in to talk with his 
mother, 

“They don’t look half so nice as Mrs. 
Royce,” he told her. 

“But you cannot always tell how good and 
kind a woman is by her looks,” his mother 
counselled. 

“Who do you suppose will have the rasp- 
berries now?” Robbie asked, after a pause 

“T think the new neighbors will want the 
berries themselves,” his mother replied. 

Down on the bank at the back of the house, 
where Mrs. Royce had lived, was a thrifty 
black raspberry bush; and, as Mr. and Mrs. 
Royce did not care for the berries, Mrs. Royce 
had given Robbie leave to pick them when- 
ever he liked, which was a privilege that he 
greatly appreciated. 

Brother Roger and papa were talking about 
Godfrey de Bouillon, about whom Roger had 
been reading, and Robbie’s attention was 
attracted; for he always liked to hear about 
great men. 

How grand the Crusaders must have looked, 
marching along, shouting their war-cry, “It 
is God’s will,’ each man with a red cross em- 
broidered on the right shoulder! Robbie 
and mamma talked about Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon when papa and Roger had gone down 
town. Robbie asked a good many questions 
about the great Crusader who was willing to 
forgive an injury to himself if good might 
come thereby. 

“T think it’s almost as hard to forgive peo- 
ple when they treat you badly as it is to 
fight battles,” Robbie said thoughtfully, 
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Robbie spent that morning working in his 
flower beds at the back of the house. There 
was a little strip of land at the back of Robbie’s 
house and the house where Mrs. Royce had 
lived, where flowers grew luxuriantly. Mrs. 
Royce gave Robbie a little set of gardener’s 
tools, divided her packages of flower seeds 
with him, and taught him how to plant the 
seeds the first year that she lived in the cot- 
tage; and since that time he had been an 
enthusiastic gardener. In the afternoon he 
thought he would go down on the bank just 
to see if the raspberries were ready to be 
picked. As Robbie stood looking at them, 
he wondered if the new neighbors had no- 
ticed that the berries needed picking. Then 
he picked one, and ate it: it wasdelicious. He 


picked another, and ate that, and then an- 
other; and then—then some dreadful cold 


thing came dashing with such force as almost 
to knock him down. 


water pail in her hand. 


“Why, are you here?” Miss Barbara asked 
“You better keep 
right away from this raspberry bush, for I’m 
I pre- 
sume I shall wet it every day this warm 
weather, and you'll be liable to get wet again 


in well-feigned surprise. 


going to take the best of care of it. 


if you’re over here.” 
Robbie did not wait to hear more. 
ran as though for his life for home. 


these words: “I hate the stingy old thing! 
Yes, I do!” 

‘Miss Julia met Miss Barbara as she came 
in at the back door. 


“What did he say? I saw you gave him 


a good wetting.” 


“He didn’t say anything; but he made 
tracks for home, and I think he’ll stay there 


now.” 

“But don’t you suppose his folks will be 
dreadfully put out about it?’ Miss Julia 
asked apprehensively. 

“Tf they keep on their land, I shan’t trouble 
them; but, just as long as we pay our rent 
here, we’re going to have what belongs to us, 
and we’re not going to be troubled by boys 
either,” Miss Barbara replied in a very de- 
cided tone. 

Somewhat later the two ladies were greatly 
surprised to see the “troublesome boy’”’ com- 
ing up the front walk. 

“What on earth can he want now!” Miss 
Barbara ejaculated. 

There was a timid knock at the door, and 
Miss Barbara answered the summons. There 
were still traces of tears on Robbie’s face, but 
he spoke bravely. 

“J didn’t pick but just three of your berries, 
but of course I hadn’t any right to touch 
one. Mrs. Royce didn’t care for black rasp- 
berries, and she always gave them to me, so 
I guess I was so used to picking them I didn’t 
think; but I won’t never do so again. I 
thought you must be real busy, seeing you’ve 
just moved in; and won’t you please let me 
pick the rest of them for you to make up for 
what I ate? I won’t eat one single one of 
them,” he added impressively, 

Miss Barbara stared in astonishment. : 

“We are pretty busy, but I guess we.can 


He screamed, and 
turned to meet Miss Barbara, with an empty 


He 
When 
he reached his mother’s arms, he cried as 
he had not cried for a long time, and be- 
tween his sobs his mother could distinguish 
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find time to pick them ourselves,” she said 
hesitatingly. 

“But I want to make it right, and I can’t 
think of any other way; and I wish you’d 
let me do it,’’ Robbie pleaded. 

And Miss Barbara surprised herself and 
her sister by saying, “‘Well, if you want to so 
bad, you may.” 

Then she brought a bright tin dish from 
her pantry for Robbie to pick the berries in. 
After Robbie left the house, the sisters looked 
wonderingly at each other. Then Miss Julia 
broke the silence. 

“He’s a perfect little gentleman! But I 
should not think he would have dared to 
come over here again. Don’t you suppose 
he hated to?” 

“JT don’t believe he enjoyed it very much,” 
Miss Barbara said meditatively. 

O Miss Barbara, you never dreamed how 
hard it was to come! 

When Robbie came in, the dish was heaping 
full of berries. “I picked every. one that 
was ripe,” he said smilingly. 

“T think you must have,” Miss Barbara 
replied. “‘I want you to take some of them 
home, for you have more than paid for the 
few you ate.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to, indeed I don’t!’ 
Robbie protested earnestly. 

Miss Barbara could see that he meant what 
he said, so she forbore to urge the matter; 
but, as Robbie was about to go home, she 
said apologetically,—and it was a very unusual 
thing for Miss Barbara to apologize,—‘I 
guess you're a real good boy after all, and 
I’m afraid I was too hard on you; but I know 
we shall be friends hereafter.” 

“Here comes a conqueror I am sure,” 
mamma said, with one of her brightest 
smiles, as she opened the door for Robbie 
when he returned. 

“Yes, I conquered. It was awful hard to 
do, almost as hard as some of Godfrey de 
Bouillon’s battles, I guess; but I’m so glad 
I did it, for she says we’re going to be friends 
now.” —Jessie L. Britton, in the Presbyterian 
Banner. 


A Voyage at Night. 


The hands of the sitting-room clock were 
moving rapidly toward half-past seven. 
Carl watched them from out the corner of 
his eye. Sometimes he glanced cautiously 
at mother. She seemed to see nothing ex- 
cept the little coat she was sewing, but Carl 
knew from long experience that she never 
failed to notice when the minute touched 
the half after. He kept on playing with his 
soldiers, but he played very quietly. 

The hand moved nearer, nearer: it touched. 
Mother laid down the sewing, and went to 
the closet for Carl’s nightgown. 

“‘O mother, it is as cold as Greenland up 
there!” he snes Trp? “Must I go now?” 

“Tt is Greenland,” responded mother in 


a matter-of-fact tone. 


“What?” demanded Carl, dropping his 
soldiers in astonishment. 

“Captain Peary and his crew are just 
starting on a voyage there,” she continued. 

Carl knew all about Captain Peary; how 
he sailed away for the frozen north, and 
stayed there years, searching for the north 
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pole, which wasn’t a pole at all, but just a 
place that no one had been able to reach 
because of the snow and ice,—the northern- 
most place in the world. 

“T choose to be*Captain Peary,” he said, 
“and you're the crew. Now let’s get ready.” 

Captain Peary came over to the fireplace 
and sat on the crew’s knee, while she got 
him out of his every-day clothes and into his 
arctic suit. 

“Hadn’t I better take some provisions 
for the voyage?” he inquired. 

The crew said that was a wise thought, 
and got him an oyster cracker out of the 
pantry. Then Captain Peary was wrapped 
up in a large gray shawl that trailed behind, 
and, holding the crew’s hand, started out of 
New York Harbor. ; 

First they sailed up the Atlantic—which 
stupid people called the front hall—till they 
came toClimbup Mountain. Captain Peary’s 
legs were short and the shawl was bother- 
some, but he puffed bravely up to the land- 
ing. There the crew said, “If I may be so 
bold, sir, Pll carry you: I’ve often carried 
young men up this mountain.’”’ And Cap- 
tain Peary accepted this kind offer. 

After the mountain climb came a dash 
across the plain to the big iceberg for which 
they were aiming. Captain Peary scaled 
this, and slid right into the middle of it. 

The crew saluted respectfully. ‘“‘I’ll be 
ready to go back to New York with you at 
seven to-morrow morning, sir,’”’ said the crew. 

Captain Peary cuddled warmly in the 
middle of the iceberg, and, clasping the 
oyster cracker in one moist little hand, 
giggled comfortably—Mary Alden Hop- 
kins, in Youth's Companion. 


A Cat Angler. 


Cats can be trained as easily as dogs, and 
form the same habit of following one about. 
My big black Tom has gone everywhere with 
me since his kitten days; long tramps in the 
woods, coaching tours, picnics,—no journey 
proves too hard for him. Once when we 
were starting on a fishing trip I locked him 
up, quite securely as I thought, supposing, 
of course, that he would not enjoy the un- 
certain motion of the boat or the inevitable 
wetness of the surroundings. But at the 
last moment he came bounding down the 
wharf and serenely established himself on 
the cushions in the stern, evidently prepared 
to take fisherman’s luck with the rest of us. 
He showed no sign of fear as long as we were 
around. He enjoyed the minnows that fell 
to his share, and since then the collection of 
rods and tackle is a sign for him to trot off 
happily to where the boats are moored. 

He has now become quite an experienced 
‘sport, watching the water keenly for the 
ripples that tell of a “‘bite,’”’ and cocking his 
shiny black head excitedly on this side and 
that as the line grows taut and the rod curves 
in the struggle. His joy knows no bounds 
when the victim is landed at last, and he 
‘runs from one to another, purring and rub- 
bing his back against any projecting hand or 
foot, apparently in an ecstasy of congratula- 


- tion. Some one frivolously suggested that 


my black beauty relived the soul of a com- 
plete angler, and since then he has been 
“Tke” to his numerous friends and acquaint- 
ances.—New York Tribune, 


A Busy Day. 


Oh, where has baby been to-day, 

And what has baby seen to-day? 

She saw the Moo-cow, and she heard 
The pretty little Dickey-bird ; 

She heard the Cock-a-doodle-doo ; 

She heard the Pussy-cat say, ‘“‘ Mew!” 
She heard the Doxkey say, ‘‘ Hee-haw!” 
So much and more she heard and saw. 
She heard also the Gee-gee neigh. 

O baby, what a busy day! 


— Translated from the Danish by R. Le Gallienne. 


Something Marjorie Did. 


Marjorie is a very little girl. She comes 
to our Sunday-school; and once in a while, 
when there is anything special going on, her 
mother brings her into the big church. 

On Children’s Day all the Sunday-school 
girls and boys marched into the church. 
Marjorie led the infant class, and that class 
came first. You may be sure that Marjorie 
was very proud to be the head one, and she 
looked so sweet that we were all very proud 
of her. 

Another thing that made the little girl 
glad was this: her mother had given her 
2 cents to put on the plate for the collection. 
Generally, she had just 1 cent to give to her 
teacher on Sunday, so the 2 cents seemed 
like a great deal of money. 

Now Marjorie meant to be very good that 
day, because she was in the big church. The 
folk at.home had told her that she must sit 
still and not talk. She was good, too, and 
she did not speak a word until—well, what 
do you suppose that dear little girl did? 
When the man came around with the col- 
lection plate and Marjorie had put her money 
on it, she was so glad that she had given 2 
cents that she forgot everything else, forgot 
that she was not to talk at all, and she said 
right out loud to the man,— 

“I gave you 2 cents!” 

Of course, everybody smiled, and Marjorie 
smiled, too. She thought the church folk 
were pleased because she had given so much 
money.—Christian Work. 


The Poet and the Pony. 


There is no American boy or girl, I should 
hope, who does not know of the great poet 
Alfred Tennyson, and who will not be glad 
to hear of his gentleness to animals. One 
day the poet arrived at Haslemere station, 
carrying a heavy packet of books. His own 
carriage was not to be seen, so he was glad 
to accept a lift home. Going up the steep 
hills to Blackdown, Tennyson, with his usual 
thoughtfulness for horses, suggested that two 
men and the books were too heavy a load 
for one small pony, and proposed that he 
and his friend should get out and walk. They 
therefore jumped down and walked for some 
distance in front of the trap, the little horse 
following. Suddenly, however, they found 
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that the books were gone, ‘They had dropped 
out on the way. The poet was asked to 
stand by the pony’s head, while his com- 
panion went back to look for them. They 
were not found for some time, and the pony, 
tired of waiting, grew very restless. When 
his master came back, knowing that the 
little fellow had a great dislike to strangers, 
he asked how Tennyson had managed to 
keep him quiet. He was astonished to find 
that the poet had done this by holding his 
watch from time to time to the pony’s ear, 
as you may sometimes see a mother do to 
amuse her baby.—Exchange. 


Maryland’s Famous Doll. 


In 1699, when William Penn sailed from 
England in the good ship Canterbury for his 
second visit to his American colony, he 
brought with him an English doll, of which 
so far scant notice has been taken, altnough 
it is believed to be to-day.the sole surviving 
representative of that voyage across the At- 
lantic. ‘The doll, selected by William Penn’s 
daughter Letitia, was sent by her to a little 
Miss Rankin of Philadelphia; and, after two 
hundred eventful years, still retains, in a 
marked degree, much of the brightness and 
beauty of those early days, when she was 
the pet of one little Quakeress after another. 

Her dress, not having changed with the 
changing fashions, is the court dress of that 
period, and is made of striped and delicately- 
tinted brocade and velvet. ‘The skirt is very 
full, and is distended over an enormous hoop. 
She is twenty inches in height, and her figure 
is long-waisted and slender, as are the pictures 
of court beauties in those days. The full 
basque spreading out from the belt over the 
skirt enhances the slender effect. The hair 
is rolled away from the face much in the 
fashion of to-day. 

She now lives in Montgomery County, 
Maryland, in the retirement her great age 
demands, only being removed from her care- 
ful wrappings when strangers, whom her 
quiet fame has reached, come to make close 
acquaintance with this the oldest doll in 
America.—Reformed Church Messenger. 


One evening the mother of a three-year- 
old girl said: “‘Bessie, I see you yawning. It 
is time you were in bed.’”’ “I wasn’t yawn- 
ing, mamma,” replied Bessie. ‘That was 
a new kind of smile.” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Mand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Good News. 


From “Prometheus Unbound.” 


I heard the thunder hoarsely laugh : 
Mighty fleets were strewn like chaff 
And spread beneath a hell of death 
O’er the white waters, I alit 

On a great ship lightning-split, 

And speeded hither on the sigh 

Of one who gave an enemy 

His plank, then plunged aside to die. 


— Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


Church and State. 


The more careless. writers have a bad 
habit of speaking of the complete separa- 
tion between Church and State in America. 
At the exercises of Commencement days 
one is apt to hear-this verbal fallacy a 
good deal insisted upon.. From a mere 
rhetorical phrase there works backward 
a feeling that the State as a State has noth- 
ing to do with religion or. morals; and, on 
the other hand, that the Church as a Church 
must say nothing about the daily govern- 
ment of the community. Thus _ people 
tell us, even at educational conventions, 
that the State must say nothing about the 
Bible in its schools. And,even in charity 
conferences you are told that the ‘‘friendly 
visitor”? must not allude to Jesus Christ 
or Saint Francis or the good God. 

On the other hand, the truth is that 
there never was a system of government 
in which the real offices of Church and 
State were so completely intermingled 
as in America. But it is the good fortune 
of written constitutions that they define 
the specialties of the Church and the State. 
There is, therefore, less difficulty with us 
in assigning the ecclesiastical authorities 
their business, and in the same way assign- 
ing to the special officers of the political 
commonwealth their force. in the govern- 
ment of the people. But in a completely 
intelligible sense both Church and State, 
as. we still choose to call them, are depend- 
ent upon the people. The same man who 
votes for the governor on Tuesday has 
voted for a sexton or an organist or a min- 
ister on Monday. He attends a political 
caucus on Tuesday evening at seven, and 
at eight goes round to the vestry to take 
his part in a Bible class: He does so if 
he chooses. If he chooses he attends to 
one of these functions: if he chooses he 
attends to neither of them. In this cen- 
tral truth, that the supreme government 
of each branch of administration belongs 
to the people, there is involved the state- 
ment which is made once and again by the 
- early writers, that with us the Church and 
the State are more closely connected than 
in any other system of Christendom. 

Under the older forms of Christendom 
it was thought best to intrust to the Church 
the management of the charities of the 
community and of its education. Curi- 
ously enough, also, the administration of 
justice was to a very large degree left in 
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the hands of ecclesiastics. Good writers 
on architecture tell us that we owe the 


existence of the magnificent cathedrals 


of the Middle Ages to the necessities 
which called together to the tribunals of 
the Church the people who got no adequate 
administration of justice from the tribunals 
of the State. But, as time passed by, 
that has proved the better system which 
gives to what we call political authorities 
the feeding and housing of the poor in most 
cases. 
and of Elizabeth threw upon local politi- 
cal authorities the relief of the poor which in 
earlier ages had been left to the monaster- 
ies and other church establishments. Lam- 
artine says squarely, if such an arrange- 
ment had existed in France, France would 
have been spared all the horrors of all her 
revolutions. That arrangement subsists in 
America to this hour. Among the results 
of it are our Poor Law administration, 
our State hospitals for the blind, the deaf, 
the idiots, and the insane. It would be fair 
to say that the universal verdict is that 
this is the better arrangement. It is bet- 
ter that the whole community should take 
care of the expense of those who cannot 
take care of themselves than that this ex- 
pense should be left to any lesser class or 
organization of men. . 

But, all the same, the miracles are not 
worked by machinery, least of all by money. 
It is man’s love for man which works the 
miracles. Dr. Howe does not relieve Laura 
Bridgman because he is an official of the 
State of Massachusetts. He opens her 
prison doors, and admits her to the glad 
society of the children of God because he 
is Dr. Howe. He is one child of God, and 
she is another. And there remains, there- 
fore, even in the State best organized for 
charity and health and the prevention of 
crime, the need for the personal touch in 
which each one of us bears his brother’s 
burden. There has been all the time, 
in the most careful political arrangements 
of the commonwealth, the kindly, friendly, 
brotherly, sisterly intervention of personal 
regard. 

This is, indeed, signalized in a very curi- 
ous way in what may be called the system 
by which this and that office of tenderness 
are confided to what the law calls “unpaid 
officers,” who work side by side with the 
officials who make their reports to the State, 
and are paid by the State for the time 
and talent which they use in its service. 

Time passes by, and the world sees that 
it cannot carry on its affairs without the 
sympathy and co-operation of its servants 
in both these classes. The town poor- 
house needs the keeper of the town farm 
and his omnipresent wife, careful as to the 
housekeeping, both of them thoughtful 
from day to day that the poor people under 
their charge, five or five hundred, should 
have their daily breakfast, dinner, and 
supper, shall have the right covering at 
night and the right clothes by day. But 
this is not all. ‘The town poorhouse needs 
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as well that Jane and Mary shall look in 
sometimes to cheer up old Mrs. Tryphena 
or Uncle Zadoc, shall bring in some of the 
oxygen of the outer world and something 
of its good cheer. The mere fact that the 
machinery is perfect must not tempt ts 
to try that wretched government of ma- 
chinery without life, the body without a 
soul, an engine without steam. 

Whoever watches not one but all the 
courses of our varied civilization sees how 
much we are indebted to men or women 
who are willing to give themselves with- 
out money or price to such affectionate 
service. Such a man as Mr, Flint, of whom 
I was speaking here the other day, for the 
last generation of his life, gave himself 
to just such unsolicited service to men and 
women, to whom what I call the personal 
touch is really of infinite value. Such 
a man again has been Frederick Holls, who 
died at his home suddenly on the 23d of 
July. While engaged in service of the 
greatest importance to the nation, not to 
say to the world, he was able to see that 
the poorest man in New York should have 
his rights in his tenement-house, should 
be fairly represented before the courts, 
or should be adequately housed. ‘“‘By giv- 
ing up ourselves to that service,” this is 
one of the fine terms or petitions of the 
Book of Common Prayer, so that the di- 
vinity of our nature may be shown not 
only in our works, but in our lives, And 
it is in such service that a truly great states- 
man becomes a true minister of the king- 
dom of God. Epwarp E. Hace. 


Judaism and Modern Religion. 


We are on the eve of a religious renais- 
sance. The age of denial has set: that of 
affirmation is at hand. The signs are many 
indicative of the turn in the tide. If books 
are the windows of the soul, by the books 
now published in all lands this contention 
is verified. Formerly, in Germany, for 
instance, the philosophy of doubt com- 
manded exclusive audience. To-day many 
of the profoundest thinkers are busy writing 
expositions on the truth of religion and its 
abiding values. This is due to the profounder 
appreciation of the results of the science of 
comparative religion. 

Like the theory of evolution and ‘the 
higher criticism,’’ this science at first was 
suspected of destructive tendencies. It 
did, indeed, ignore the old distinction be- 
tween revealed and natural religion, It 
subjected all alike to a searching analysis. 
It showed, perhaps, an uninterrupted growth 
even in the higher religions out of an ante- 
cedent lower form. But, just by calling 
attention to those things in which they 
were similar, it placed in the forefront all 
the more strikingly those things in which 
they were dissimilar. The equivalence of 
all religions was not the outcome of this 
inspection, rather the superiority of some 
over all others. And another truth this 
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science thas established beyond the perad- 


venture of a doubt. 

‘Rationalism and orthodoxy before had 
virtually operated on the theory that re- 
ligions, or at least most of them, were inven- 
tions either benevolent or malevolent. The 
science of religion has demonstrated that 
no religion, low or lofty, is an invention. It 
is innate in man, an attribute and function 
of his humanity, the twin sister of language. 
Without religion man is not a complete 
man. This the modern world is beginning 
to comprehend. Social conditions, the per- 
plexities of the modern life, the impotence 
of materialism to satisfy both the logical 
and psychic needs of mind and the soul, 
have illustrated the poimt. A new religious 
revival is impending. 

But this new religious conviction will in 
many essential points differ from the ante- 
cedent religious constructions. Irretriev- 
ably lost, because disowned by evolutionary 
philosophy, is the consciousness of ‘‘original 
sin.’ The doctrine of human depravity 
-has in it no place. The dignity of worth and 
man are the keynotes. This new religion 
will not be a scheme of salvation, a means 
to satisfy God. The Paulinian doctrine 
has no place in its teachings. 

There has, in these sad anti-Semitic days, 
been much wild and impassioned talk con- 
cerning the elimination of the Jewish ele- 
ments from Christianity on the assumption 
that Judaism and Semitism are exchangeable 
terms, but they are not. 

The very corner-stone of Paulinianism 
is Semitic, but not Jewish. In Semitic 
tribal society one member of the clan is 
responsible for and involved in the con- 
sequences of the acts of every other member 
of the family or tribe. On this is founded 
the fundamental thought of Paulinian the- 
ology, that in the sin of the first Adam his 
descendants were involved. Again in the 
tribal thought of the Arabian desert one 
member could be substituted for another. 
If murder called for avenging blood, 
blood of any of the murderer’s kin could be 
accepted. On this, down even to the tech- 
nical term ‘‘Redeemer,” in Hebrew “Goel,” 
with inverted terminological value, the 
doctrine of Paul concerning redemption is 
grounded. The God that requires satisfac- 
tion is not a Jewish, but a pagan Semitic, 
conceit. That Paul has read his ideas into 
Old Testament texts is true enough. Here 
again leaps into sight the pecular myopia 
of many anti-Semitic Christian theologians. 
They exhaust their well-stocked arsenal of 
invectives to denounce Rabbinical exegesis. 
But even a tyro in Rabbinics recognizes at 
first glance the Rabbinical dialectic method 
of Saint Paul by which alone he succeeds in 
giving to his Semitic ideas an understructure 


of Biblical authority. In eliminating Pau- 


linianism the new religion has not discarded 

Judaism, which—this cannot be repeated 

too insistently—is not Semitism. 

_ The “historical Jesus” is central to the 
de of many who, heeding the cry 

soul hungering again for bread, 
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would answer its piteous pleadings This 
“historical Jesus” is the stay and anchor 
of Prof. Harnack’s Christianity, which, he 
claims, will be and is the absolute religion, 
destined to meet the spiritual wants of men. 
Harnack himself recognizes that in the 
Gospels we do not possess biographies. The 
current of tradition had made many a turn 
before it issued forth the fourfold stream 
in the four Gospels. Each Gospel, perhaps, 
represents another Jesus; that is to say, the 
Jesus as seen through the lenses of party 
affiliations: and party expectations. Na- 
tional in one, Jesus is in another anti-national, 
and in the third his picture has the appearance 
of being drawn to effect a compromise be- 
tween the warring sections of the nascent 
Church, torn asunder by the very dissensions 
that are reflected in these representations 
of Jesus. It is a matter of exceedingly great 
difficulty to reconstrue from this material 
an accurate or correct picture of the “his- 
torical Jesus.” It is generally conceded 
that in the ‘sayings of the Lord,’’ the logia, 
we have the oldest components of the Gos- 
pels, and perhaps authentic reports of actual 
utterances of the Nazarene. We shall ac- 
cept this view. In fact, we have no reason to 
side with those scholars that in Holland and 
Germany a few decades ago were intent 
upon proving the historical non-existence 
of Jesus. None of these men was a Jew. 
We have every reason to concede, and do 
so most readily, that Jesus must have been 
a man of superior gifts and purity of life. 
To understand him, only the Jew at home 
in his own literature and the history of his 
faith is competent. Jewish life and thought 
of his century alone throw light om what 
he was, and furnish the key to his sayings. 
But Harnack ignores this. For him, anti- 
Paulinian though he is, the Paulinian con- 
struction or misconstruction still holds good, 
which rates Judaism to be barren, lifeless 
law, beyond and against which he places 
the universal love and individual liberty 
proclaimed by Jesus and sealed by him with 
his blood. 

He cannot well deny that most of the 
sayings and teachings of Jesus have their 
counterparts in the maxims of the rabbis 
of his day. But, argues he, the motive of 
the Rabbinical teachings was different, but 
contrary to facts which are abundantly at 
the disposal of the student of Rabbinical 
books. And, furthermore, says he, the 
very Hillel who taught the Golden Rule was 
deeply concerned about the mechanical, 
legalistic trivialities of conforming ritual- 
ism. We do not deny that he was. But 
had of Hillel only the Haggadah (the moral 
sermons) been reported,—as of Jesus noth- 
ing but this has come down to us,—Harnack’s 
contention would have lost even this prop. 

The truth of the matter is, many of the 
principles of Jesus will be fundamental in this 
“new religion.” Love of God and love of 
man are indeed corner-stones of the arising 
temple, but they are quarried nowhere else 
but in the mountains of Judaism. Resig- 
nation and non-resistance to evil, however, 
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Tolstoi to the contrary notwithstanding, 
will not be. Judaism never taught them, 
though Jewish history and literature alone 
furnish the interpretation of what Jesus 
had in mind when he urged this line of apa- 
thetic attitude. The new religion will 
stand for universal fellowship. Here seem- 
ingly Judaism must own its inferiority. 
The particularism of Judaism over against 
the universalism of the Church and of Buddha 
is the stock in trade of our liberal friends. 
And yet Judaism was the first to vision a 
united humanity. The opening chapters of 
Genesis, as well as the eschatological and 
Messianic rhapsodies of the prophets, settle 
this point for good. The “election of Israel” 
is a doctrine by mo means in conflict with 
broad universalistic humanitarianism. Israel 
has no prerogative except that of higher 
responsibilities. To be righteous, godly, 
perfect, none needs be a Jew. Judaism 
never said that its path was the only one 
leading to virtue and to God. The Church 
Universal, however, divided men into saints 
aud sinners, and made salvation dependent 
on acceptance of doctrine. This ‘‘particu- 
larism” Judaism never preached. Juda- 
ism is the only religion that prays for its 
own merging into the more comprehensive 
though fundamentally identical faith of 
Messianic humanity. The ‘new religion” 
will be a social force making and working 
for the recasting of human society in moulds 
of justice and righteousness. Judaism has 
always been of this ambition. The ‘new 
religion” will be democratic, a universal 
priesthood. . Judaism has never been eccle- 
siastical Even the “new religion” will 
not be superior to Judaism. Bible criti- 
cism, evolution, comparative religion, have 
not weakened, but strengthened the founda- 
tions of Judaism.—Dr. E. G. Hirsch, at Jew- 
ish Chautauqua, Atlantic City. 


Sir Walter on Ghosts, 


One of the letters written by Sir Walter 
Scott to his valued friend, Mrs. Hughes, pub- 
lished in the August Century, says among 
some personal chat :— 

“Dear Mrs. Hughes— . . . Your recollec- 
tion is very vivid, & I doubt not sufficiently 
correct ; still it falls short of legal testimony; 
the recollection of our childhood on such a 
topic as that of ghosts & goblins is apt to be 
strangely mixed with exaggerations, a sort 
of embroidery which your fancy is so apt 
to lend such strong colouring as misleads 
even its owners. Our law has wisely I think 
introduced a prescription of crimes, from 
the idea that human testimony becomes 
unsettled by the lapse of time & would be 
directed more by the imagination than the 
absolute recollection. I therefore, my dear- 
est lady, paying the utmost credit to your 
testimony, yet the occurrence of so old a 
date must not alter my doubts; it winna 
believe for me. It would be very curious 
to see the Ghost diary properly certified, 
but on my word I cannot believe it ever 
to have had an existence; the story is never 
told the same way, though there is a kind of 
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general resemblance. . . . Ido not believe my 
own experience would convert me; though 
I might tremble I would reverse the part 
played by the devils and certainly not believe 
I wish you would write down Mrs. Rickett’s. 
story as well as you remember it. Every 
such story on respectable foundation is a 
chapter in the history of the human mind. 
Still I think the balance of evidence prepon- 
derates so heavily upon the side of imputing 
all such appearances to natural causes that 
the mysterious stories ‘winna believe for me. 
I am sorry for it; I liked the thrill that at- 
tended the influence of these tales, & wish 
I were able to wander back through the 
mazes of Mrs. Radclifi’s romances. But 
alas! I have been so long both a reader and 
a writer of such goodly matters that 


‘Dourness familiar to 
thoughts 
Cannot e’en startle me.’” 


my slaughterous 


The New Negro. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 


The negro question has been more fre- 
quently and fervently discussed than any 
other question in American history. Lately 
it has, for some reason, assumed unusual 
interest. It is suggestive to note! the his- 
torical sequence of the points of view of this 
discussion. It was first taken up by the 
white man of the North, and by it the Gar- 
risons and Phillipses won lasting fame. ‘Then 
it was taken up by the Southern white man, 
and the Gradys and Haygoods came to the 
front, proclaiming a new South. But now 
men are wanting to know what the black 
man thinks of his own problem. ‘This ex- 
plains, in part, the phenomenal popularity 
of the speeches of a Booker Washington, or 
the articles of a William Du Bois. 

Each of these points of view has its own 
peculiar value. It is good to know what 
the Northern white man thinks, for his 
pioneer service in this regard has been of 
incalculable value. It is better to know 
what the Southern white man thinks, for 
there can be no solution of this problem 
without his consent. But may it not be 
best of all to know just what the black man 
himself thinks? for, although a white man 
may stand in front of the door, it must be 
conceded that the negro holds the key to 
the solution of the problem to which he 
gives rise. 

That there is a new negro in the land all 
will admit. ‘The old negro is passing, and 
with him one of the most picturesque phases 
of American life. He, with stooped shoul- 
ders, bent knees, and obsequious manner, 
will soon be no more. A different sort of 
fellow takes his place. He is young and 
stalwart, ambitious and aggressive, assert- 
ive and, sometimes, bumptious: he is on 
the stage. This is the man that makes 
a problem. Whatever that problem may 
be from other points of view, from his it is 
simply this: How can I get a man’s chance 
in American life,—an equal chance to be, to 
do, and to have? Of this the new negro 
dreams, for this he strives, 

From the hullabaloo raised over some 
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matters exceeding small, it would seem 
that the negro is asking for special privi- 
leges. But this is not true. He only asks 
for a white man’s chance to measure up 
to a white man’s standard. He is doing 
something once thought impossible to him,— 
thinking! He has reasoned that this is a 
democracy, and concludes that every Ameri- 
can proposition should proceed from the 
fundamental principle of ‘‘equal rights to 
all, and special priviliges to none.” 

What, then, does he want? First of all, 
he pleads for an industrial democracy. I 
mean by this a chance to work at anything 
for which his talents fit him, and to receive 
the same pay as others for similar services. 
This is denied him all over the country, but, 
strange to say, has on the whole, a juster 
recognition South in certain things than in 
any other section. The right to work is 
sacred, and the wage of the laborer is his 
reward. The negro cannot see why this 
does not apply to him, and yet he rejoices 
that there is progress in this matter, 

He hates ignorance, and realizes that in- 
telligence is the pedestal of democracy. He 


| regards the ballot box as the ark of the Amer- 


ican covenant. Though the cart that bears 
it totter, none may lay unholy hands upon 
it with impunity. He asks for no ignorant, 
no corrupt ballot. Put up any fair test,— 
education, or property, or both,—and apply 
it to black and white alike, and he will make 
no objection. In fact, it is what he seeks. 
And he cannot understand why the new 
white man, behind whom are so many cen- 
turies of culture, desires to take through 
legislative device an unfair advantage of 
the negro, behind whom there is so little,— 
unless he regards the negro as greatly his 
superior! 

Finally, what does the new negro want 

socially? That is the tender spot, especially 
in the South. Now, frankly, what does the 
young negro think about it? Does he desire 
so-called social equality for himself? No 
and yes! No, if you mean by this his in- 
trusion into private circles where he is not 
wanted. No gentleman would do that. 
Yes, if you mean his desire for freedom to 
do as other people do in matters of this sort, 
—whether it be eating at a table, visiting a 
friend, sleeping in a hotel, riding in a car, 
attending a school, uniting with a church, 
going to a social, or marrying. He wants 
to be let alone to do just like other people 
do. And, pray, why not? Some wild Ind- 
ians recently dined with the President, and 
nothing was thought of it; but, when a civi- 
lized negro did it, some of our ‘Southern 
friends acted like wild Indians, 
‘ In view of the historic facts of our na- 
tional life, the negro does not expect to see 
these things come about in a day. He is 
willing to labor and to wait. But naturally 
he wants to see some progress, and this, 
though not as he might hope, he is glad he 
does see. Though a bit ‘possumistic,” he 
is no pessimist. Notwithstanding he bears 
many things hard to endure, he has an 
abiding faith in the better element of the 
white American, 

Nor is he troubling himself overmuch 


over rights denied. He is trying to do his 
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duty to others, whether they do theirs to 
him or not. He is trying to lift up his own 
people. He is teaching, preaching, getting, 
becoming. He recognizes in his people a 
peculiar opportunity. Bound by the provi- 
dence of color to the most needy people on 
the continent, he recognizes his opportu- 
nity not unlike that of Moses. He has a 
natural constituency of nine millions who 


ery for help. In lifting that burden he will 
grow strong. c 
Many are his sufferings. He suffers 


through the ignorance and degradation of 
his own people and through the prejudice 
and hate of others: without are fightings, 
within are fears. The educated and refined 
negro must wear the yoke made for the 
tough neck of his ox-like brother, and in 
a sense suffers vicariously for his people. 
Yet, on the whole, he does it with sanity 
and good cheer* In the darkest night. of 
his storm he has not been without the star 
of hope. 

Above all, he believes in his people. He 
takes no stock, however, in a great past of 
his race. Races come to their zenith but 
once in their lifetime. If he has had a great 
past he has no future. The black is the 
baby race of the world, and is yet in its 
swaddling clothes. The glory of antiquity 
is freely conceded to others, and the Saxon 
is acknowledged the monarch of the hour. 
But he lays claim to the future: he has no - 
ancestry, but he means to become an an- 
cestor. His hope is not in his descent, but 
in his ascent; not in the setting, but the 
rising, sun. Behind him, as behind all 
peoples, he believes there is the power not 
in the keeping of man; and his faith in that 
power is his chief reliance.—The Congrega- 
tionalist. 


The Churches and the People. 


It is impossible to estimate too highly. 
the value. of religion to the world. It is 
man’s supreme good. It meets his deepest 
wants, it allies him with his Creator, it is 
the golden chain which links heaven and 
earth. It is the root of civilization, the 
bond of civil society, the indispensable in- 
strument of progress. A nation absolutely 
destitute of religion, if such a monstrosity 
could come into existence, would speedily 
perish of its own rottenness. Religion is, 
in short, an indestructible principle of human 
nature, and it may be safely predicted that 
it is destined to become a factor of con- 
stantly increasing importance in the future 
history of the race. ; 

We want now. however, to offer a few 
considerations to those persons whose minds 
may have been unduly depressed by the 
recent revelations as to church attendance 
in London. The figures seem to show 
some decline of interest in ecclesiastical. 
religion, which it is not difficult to account . 
for. But our conviction is that the influ- | 
ence of Christianity, direct or indirect, now 
pervades the private life of all classes of 


society, not only in this capital, but through- 


out the country, to a, oe extent than 
it ever did before. The spiritual power . 


. 
r+ 
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of the religion of Jesus is so large and vital- 
izing that it is felt far beyond the walls 
of the churches in which it is preached. If 
you live in a Christian country, you cannot 
help being more or less Christianized, whether 
you knowit ornot. The broad fact brought 
out by the Daily News census is that out 
of. four and a_ half millions of Londoners 
one million are in the habit of attending 
morning or evening service. Let it be 
remembered, however, that public worship 
is only one phase of the organized religious 
life of this great city, Many other agen- 
cies are at work which make for righteousness 
and the welfare of men’s souls. 

It is quite possible to make too much of 
the question of attendance upon public 
worship. Non-attendance does not always 
mean irreligion. Far from it. A variety 
of causes account for it in the case of mul- 
titudes in the lower strata of society. Their 


toil during the week is so arduous that they 


naturally desire to enjoy complete rest 
at home on the Sunday. Or their lot in 
life is so poverty-stricken and depressing— 
necessitating, perhaps, their wearing of 
very poor raiment—that they timidly shrink 
from such exposure to the public eye as 
church-going involves. 

Essentially the people of these islands 
are a God-reverencing people; and, if they 
have latterly been showing increasing ab- 
stention from their temples of adoration, 
we are convinced that it is not because their 
interest in religion has seriously waned, 
but because other interests in life have been 
greatly multiplying for some time past, 
and have been winning an increasing share 
of their attention. Science, literature, art, 
politics, social reforms, philanthropic agen- 
cies and movements, and multitudinous 
projects and enterprises which have their 
origination in the transformed character of 
our civilization, occupy men’s minds to 
an extent which could never have been 
anticipated in the slower and quieter days 
of our grandfathers. Human life, as a 


_ whole, is infinitely more attractive now 


; 


than ever it was before; and, this being 
so, it should not surprise or depress us if 
the sacred side of it, so far as it is represented 
by outward observances, seems to suffer 
some temporary neglect. There is no 
ground for great anxiety in the matter. 
Religion is so deeply imbedded in human 
nature that, however varying may be its 
rate of growth or progress, nothing can 
prevent the ultimate universality of its 
sway upon the earth. 

Let it be remarked, in passing, that the 
churches themselves are largely to blame 
for the alienation of large sections of the 
community from social worship. Too many 


{ of them, instead of setting forth the sweet 


reasonableness of the pure gospel, have 
preached doctrines of a terrorizing char- 

have also shown themselves 
y pathetic to free inquiry, and have 
\ehow failed to win the confidence and. 
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ject. Life is larger than any one of its 
‘multitudinous interests. We are apt to 
forget this. God fulfils his purpose of 
educating and training our race in a: thou- 
sand ways. Some of us are prone to ex- 
aggerate the importance of those ways 
which win our special attention. From 
the standpoint of the saint or the divine, 
for instance, it may seem as if man’s great 
need is more or less of acquaintance with 
theology. ‘True it is that it is needful that 
a limited number of us should devote our- 
selves to study of that queen of the sciences, 
and we are all grateful to them for doing 
so; but, so far as regards the great major- 
ity of us, other duties and responsibilities 
have a far more urgent claim. We are 
all bound to regulate our lives by the spirit 
of religion, but we are not all bound to be 
theologians. God’s providence is infinitely 
vaster in its sweep than any conceptions 
we may form with respect to it. He knows, 
and we must admit it if we stay to consider, 
that, if we were all absorbingly interested 
in the great themes of divinity, much of 
the world’s necessary work would never get 
done. In that case, what would become 
of science, art, invention, mechanical and 
other industries, commercial enterprise, and 
civilization generally? 

A community composed solely of men 
and women whose saintly character was the 
only talent they possessed would stagnate, 
and ultimately die out. It is the very com- 
plexity of the constitution of society which 
makes it so deeply interesting, and also 
so immensely advantageous to us as an 
arena for the discipline of our souls, The 
intermixture of good and evil which it con- 
tains has been divinely appointed to serve 
the end of developing all the faculties and 
capacities of our nature. Let us never 
forget that the world does not exist for the 
sake of any one of us, singly considered, or 
for the sake of any particular class, but to 
subserve God’s purposes of love with regard 
to his entire human family. In ways which 
we cannot always fully understand he 
cares for the sinner as well as the saint, for 
the poor as well as the rich, for the unlearned 
as well as for the cultured.—Christian Life. 


National Conference Notes. 


The program arranged by the Unitarian 
Temperance Society for their meeting at 
Atlantic City on Thursday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 24, at 2.39, is as follows: “The 
Larger Temperance,” Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
Boston,’ Mass.; ‘“The Liquor Problem as we 
have to face it,” Rev. Richard W. Boyn- 
ton, St. Paul, Minn. 


Mr. J. P. Taggart of the Royal Blue Line 
announces that all who take Route 4 may 
be sure that their baggage will reach Atlantic 
City by the same train with them if they 


‘say that they are to take the special train 


when they have their baggage checked. 
W. F. Greenman, Secretary. 
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Society, 


The National Conference. 


It is expected that the choice of a new 
place for holding the National Conference 
will attract larger numbers than usual. 
I hope that anticipation will be realized. 
The benefit: of these rallying times, to our 
denomination, is generally seen and felt 
through the churches. The ministers are 
freshened to new vision, and the parish- 
ioners awake to a deeper loyalty. I hope 
that our churches are making definite plans 
for Atlantic City the week beginning Sep- 
tember 20. 

The meetings held for many years under 
the auspices of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society have always been valuable 
parts of the whole programme. The sub- 
ject of moral and religious education is 
now conspicuously before the American 
people. In consequence there will be more 
interest than ever in the exercises on Tues- 
day evening, September 22, when the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society will have 
live topics and attractive speakers. The 
general subject relates to the ethical and 
spiritual training of youth. In specific 
form the addresses will have in mind the 
Sunday-school and the teaching ministry. 
It is the aim this year, as in previous times, 
to have the treatment large and high rather 
than technical and confined. 

There will be four addresses of twenty- 
five minutes each, and added to these some 
introductory remarks by the president of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society. The 
four speakers who have already promised 
to take part are Rev. W. C. Gannett, Mrs. 
Emily A. Fifield, Rev. Theodore C. Will- 
iams, and Rey. J, H. Ecob, D.D. It will 
be seen that these individuals make quite 
a representative array, bringing to the 
argument and consideration of their sub- 
ject the experience wrought out in different 
directions. 
® Mr. Gannett is one of our best-known 
and wisest Sunday-school workers. He 
has had ample experience in all the differ- 
ent phases of Sunday-school affairs. One 
may call him a Nestor in this department 
of organized religion. 

Mrs. Fifield knows very well the needs 

of young women, and will speak with the 
background of her intimate relation with 
the Women’s Alliance. A message from 
that quarter will be listened to with ear- 
nest attention. 
@ Rev. Mr. Williams is now so identified 
with education in its best form that his 
word will be distinctly different from the 
others. The alliance of education in the 
public and private schools with relig- 
ious education is a problem that is now 
looming before our republic. There is 
much to learn from both sides. 

-Dr. Ecob may be considered more dis-’ 
tinctly as the pulpit messenger, presenting 
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the views of the minister of to-day. He 
is deeply awake to the’ present religious 
situation, and will no doubt earnestly set 
forth the value of an educative attitude 
on the part of the modern ministry. This 
outline will show that the Tuesday night 
meeting is likely to justify the attendance 
of all. Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Frances B. 


‘of the winter, and 
_ but an attractive 


Keeng, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, ' 


25 Beacon Street, hours 9g to 1. 
should be sent to her.] 


All reports or notices 


This week we wish to tell our friends 
and readers of the young people’s column 
something about our fair which is to be 
held in Boston in October. Doubtless 
you all have read short notices of it, have 
heard it spoken of at the Shoals meeting, 
or have received our attractive little pamph- 
lets describing it. Possibly many of you 
already are planning to aid us in numer- 
ous ways; but we intend now to explain 
definitely its interests, its unique features, 
its many needs. 
you to know the object of the fair. We 
wish you to know just why we need the 
$3,000 we are earnestly striving to raise. 
Any one who has followed our history 


closely must realize that the young people’s , , ‘ 
> ‘aprons, etc. (Russia), Miss Esther G. Bar- 


movement is growing, its influence extend- 
ing, its capacity for service increasing, 
and all this means that we need money to 
continue the good work, , The young people 
are trying to raise this money by their 
own efforts, but they must always go to 
their older friends for some support, and 
thus we ask your continued interest. 

To bring the young people of our many 
churches into closer fellowship, we have 
agreed, as young people, to do some com- 
mon work together each year for the weaker 
churches in our denomination. One pri- 
mary object of the fair, then, is to raise 
enough money to meet our pledge, made 
at our annual meeting in May, of $400 
for the church at Pueblo, Col. By doing 


this, we are helping the Unitarian people! ¥ 


of Pueblo buy a church which they can 
at once enter and take up their work, hoping 
that they will soon be self-supporting and 
able to help others as they are now being 
helped. The remaining $2,600 we need 
for our other expenses.- Cost of printing 


But most of all we wish ' 
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Do you not think it is money well expended? 
After knowing how we intend to spend 
our money, you will be interested to know 
how we are to raise it. First, by your 
interest and help in the many ways made 
ready for you; and secondly, by present- 
ing to our many friends a most interesting 
fair, called the Festival of Nations. It 
is to be more than an ordinary fair. In- 
deed, it will be one of the social occasions 
the tables will make 
setting for numerous 
original ideas. 

In the main room of Copley Hall, where 
the fair will be held, will be all the regu- 
lation tables, each table to represent a 
nation. Below is the list of tables, chair- 
men, and countries: cake (Norway and 
Sweden), Miss Ethel Morss, Medford, Mass.; 
calendars and photographs (Switzerland), 
Miss Mary G, Stone, Church of the Dis- 
ciples, Boston; candy (France), Miss Alice 
FE. Dicker, East Boston, Mass.; children’s 
(Germany), Miss Irene M. Childs, Melrose 
Highlands, Mass.; college (England), Miss 
Marion B. Fessenden, First Parish, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; fancy table (China), Miss 
Almira E. Simmons, Wollaston, Mass., 
assisted by Miss Edith F. Moulton, Salem, 


Mass., and Miss Gurna Saville, Quincy, 
Mass.; flower table (Italy), Miss Jennie 
‘Sweeny, First Parish, Dorchester, Mass.; 


‘household (United States), Miss Edith L,. 


our monthly bulletia which we send free 
to five members of each union, and the 
office expenses, including the secretary’s | 


salary, in a growing society necessarily 
increases .each year.. At the same time 
we must not neglect our splendid field 


People’s meeting at the Isles of Shoals | 
three weeks ago must remember the stir- 
ring and enthusiastic addresses both morn- 
ing and evening. Now remember that 
it is just these young men and others like 
them who go into the West and South, 
tarrying with them our message, and tell- 


ing the people who listen our broader faith. | 


Jones, Bulfinch Place Church, Boston; 
preserves and pickles (Spain), Miss Bessie 
O. Bancroft, Peabody, Mass.; white table, 


rows, First Parish, Dorchester; market gar- 
den (Ireland), guild at Billerica. 

The more interesting part of our pro- 
gramme is found in our many unique side 
features. First of all, there will be an offi- 


,cial opening the first day of the festival 


by some of our noted and prominent Uni- 
tarian men. ‘This in itself ought to attract 
many friends. Music will add _ greatly 
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to one’s enjoyment. Special entertain- 
ments and games for the children will aid 
on the general festivity. In the rooms 
adjoining Copley Hall you will find both 
entertainment and_ instruction. Every- 
thing is being planned to add to the pleas- 
ure of the occasion. Our features include 
the following: All Hallowe’en (India), Miss 
Margaret A. Nichols, Danvers, Mass.; Aunt 
Sallie’s Gardén (Holland), Miss Edith Keene, 


Lynn, Mass.; gypsy camp (Austria); lunch 


room (Japan), Miss Elizabeth Loring, Newton 
Centre, Mass.; theatricals (Greece), Mr. 
Charles M. Hinckley, Christ Church, Dor- 
chester. We have many attractions already 
promised for our Greek room,—Greece, the 
home of drama and games. One evening 
Mrs, Joshua Crane of Dedham is to furnish 
the entertainment, and one evening the 
Puritan Club of Dorchester will provide 
the actors. Our Mystery or All Hallowe’en 
room will invite you with its many tricks 
and its weird aspect. You will wish to 
look in. Then Aunt Sallie’s Garden! You 
ask me what it is? I answer, Come and 
see. You will be well repaid to come 
and see Aunt Sallie and her trained goose, 
to say nothing of her garden. We can’t 
tell you all you will see, because we wish 
some surprises. The gypsy camp will 
be most attractive. Here you will find the 
gypsy in her native costume, weaving baskets, 
telling fortunes, and executing many dances. 
We shall be very glad of contributions of 
baskets, beaded chains, fancy pipes, bows 
and arrows,—anything suitable for this 
table. While away at the mountains this 
summer, in the land of the Indians, think 
of us, and send a contribution for this par- 
ticular department. The lunch room (Japan) 
will refresh you with a delicious cup of tea 
and other dainties. 

We hope all attendants will be in costume, 
or in some way illustrate the nation they 
have chosen. Later on a striking poster 
will remind you of the Festival. One copy 


PILLAR PATTERN, $15.50. 


massive fluted legs and a deep box base. 


In connection with the prevailing activity 
in house renovation and refurnishing, we have 
many calls at this season for a Dining Room 
Table. 

We try to plan a few special patterns for 
this month’s buyers. 
on exhibition bearing the very low price of 
$15.50. 
money. 

The wood is quartered red oak. The 
Table is the regular “pillar” pattern, with 


Here is one just put 


It is remarkable value for the 


The top measures 45 inches square. 


Don’t confound this with any ordinary low-priced Table. It is a very different 
agent work. Any one attending the Young type of construction. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. ei 


“ na 


—— a 
: 


P. 
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will be sent to each union, and others may 
be purchased at our office, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, for 25 cents each. The poster 
has already been chosen, and will make 
an attractive souvenir of the fair. 

One circumstance in connection with 
our undertaking is particularly worthy of 
note. That our young people from a dis- 
tance may take an active part and really 
work in and enjoy the fair, the Boston 
Federation generously offers to entertain 
over night all who can come. Any one 
who can act as host or hostess, or any one 
wishing to be entertained is requested to 
send his or her name to Mr. O. A. McMurdie, 
68 St. Germain Street, Boston, Mass. 

The Boston young people surely are 
doing their share. May all our other mem- 
bers and friends be as generous. Will not 
each of you who have read this article, 
wherever in the world you may be, send, 
together with your wishes for our suc- 
cess, some small contributions, either of 
money or of articles, for some of the tables? 
We have tried to suggest to you a few ways 
in which you can help: you may think 
of many others. All will be gratefully 
received. 

Don’t forget the little pledge cards so 
generously taken at the Shoals. Please 
fill them out, and send them to headquarters 
as soon as you can. Then ask for others 
to distribute among your friends. We 
wish every one to know of our fair, and 
everything helps. Help yourself and in- 
terest others to help, must be our motto 
for the next three months. Then we may 
be sure of success. 

Contributions may be sent to Miss Floyd, 
25 .Beacon Street, Boston, any time. The 
Festival comes October 28, 29, 30. 

MALLIE J. FLoyp, 
Chairman of Fair Committee. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Announcements. 


Boston.—The service at King’s Chapel 
will be conducted on August 9 by Rev. 
Albert Lazenby. 

Boston CommMon.—The speakers for next 


Sunday are Rev. Charles J. Staples and 
Rev. Benjamin F. McDaniel. 


East GLoucESTER, Mass.—The service 


at Hawthorn Inn on August 9 will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Peter H. Goldsmith. 


-DorcHESTER (Meeting-house Hill),—First 
Parish: Rev. Henry G. Spaulding will preach 
on Sunday morning, August 9. 


» MANCHESTER - BY-THE-SEA.— Rev. James 
Eells of First Unitarian Church, Boston, 


will preach in the First Unitarian Church 


of Manchester-by-the-Sea, Sunday, August 
9g, at 10.45 Me! f 


' LL a pebaen Parish, Rev. George 
_ interesting and impressive 
ee Sit July 26. The Sunday 
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previous was the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of Mr. Shaw’s ministry in Ashby, but the 
anniversary exercises were postponed on 
account of the weather. The opening 
responsive service was finely given by 
Sunday-school and choir, after which two 
children were baptized. Mr. Shaw then 
gave an account of his work in Ashby, and 
spoke of the many changes during his pas- 
torate, not only in his own experience, but 
in the social, political, and religious world. 
He claimed that the growth of thought 
with regard to these things, as also the 
many wonderful inventions, made _ this 
period the most important in all history. 
The annual report of the parish work was 
then given in detail. The most important 
part of the work done by Mr. Shaw and 
his wife cannot be given in words or figures, 
but, as they go about among the people 
or receive them in their homes, the spirit 
of the Master is felt, and the influence of 
their lives extends to those who come into 
their presence, whether members of the 
parish or not. 


PraBopy, Mass.—First cena Church: 
Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell has accepted the 
call to this pastorate, and will begin his 
new duties on October 1. 


WESTBORO, MAss.—Rev. H. Sumner Mitch- 
ell has resigned the pastorate of the First 
Congregational Church after five years’ 
service, to accept the call of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Peabody, Mass. ‘The 
resignation will take effect on October 1. 


Personal. 


Rev. William H. Savary occupied the 
pulpit of the Congregational church at 
Groveland last Sunday. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 


tarian Association :— 

May 5. Society in Beverly .. $25.00 
5. Society in Lexin: ines kos 5.00 
5. Fourth Society, Brooklyn 5.00 
6. Society in Dover, N.H. 13.00 
6. First Parish A 22.30 
7. Society in Shelter Neck, WN. Fy 1.00 
7. Sunday-school, Society in Beverly....... 5.80 
7. Sunday-school, Society in Salem, Ore.. 1.46 

7. if ore Sunday-school, Syracuse, 
. 5.00 
7. Society i in "Underwood, Ring, » ots 25e0h cd 1.00 
7. Society in Hudson, We ois s cannes 1.00 
8. Society in Rockland............+ s+. +++ 10.00 

8. Suadap-o -school, Seer in sew Beightiod, 
2.00 
9. Socie in Canlisies...- ow 10.09 
11. Mrs. Sallie Horner, West ‘Newton, Ind, 5.00 
11. Society in Hyde Park.. 1.00 

11. South Society, Worcester. 


Sunday-school, Society in Salem, Ore.. 


x2. Mr. Jet ppaacemckrodt, St Louis, 
scepebatt 2.00 
13. Society { in Hackensack, N. 5 5.00 
13. Society in Menomonie, Wis. . 10.00 
14. Sunday-school, Society in Omaha, Ne 2.10 
15. Society in Duluth, Minn. ae fas 7.50 
15. Society in Pittsburg, Pa. . 5.00 
18. Sunday-school Society i in ‘Quincy... 5.00 
18. ene a in Rockland...... are 1.00 
19. Sunday-school, Society i in Gardner...... or 5.00 
20. Unitarian Ch Extension sy 463.33 
20, Church of = Unit = a St. Louis, M 25 00 
20. Soc‘ety in Sandwic 2.95 

Society i dwii 

20. Society in St. John, N. B 20.00 
21. Society i Walpole, N.H 7.00 
22. Society in Fitch! aGbwe ness bs 22.50 
23. Mrs. enrietta G. Fitz, Boston. +2 $00.00 
26. Society in oo Cal, . vayetas 10.00 
June 2. Society in Tare. Mont... ides o BSaRAnNG o's 50.00 
10. SOC gary as! reg eseee wees cess 150.00 

16, M rances Tack len: New ee 
060.0006 cece csdie cord 600.00 
22. Society in Sterling Ria sees es 7.00 
26. North Middlesex Conference 21 76 
July 8. Society in Charleston, S.C.. i 50.00 
xo. Society in Baraboo, Wis.. oo 10.00 
17. Thomas M. Osborne, Auburn, NY. 50 00 


Francis H. Lincoin, 7reasurer, 
25 n Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Business Notices. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Richmond, Me.—The Star System works like a 
charm in our Sunday-school. RutH A. MAXWELL. 
Address all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Vermont’s Inducements.—Reduced railroad rates 
and home and hotel accommodations for from $4 to $10 
a week should appeal to many this year. Vermont offers 
them. Read “Summer Homes among the Green Hills,’ 
a handsome 1s50-page book which is sent free for four-cent 
stamp enclosed to T. H. Hanley, N.E.?.A., Central 
Vermont Railway, 360 Washington Street, Boston. . 


’ 


It is possible to pick up some remarkable bargains in 
the line of house furnishings this month. Perhaps the 
most noticeable one is that which appears in another 
column of this paper, inserted by the Paine Furniture 
Company. Itisa dining-room table of the pedestal pat- 
tern at the low price of $15.50. 


Addresses, 


Mr. JOHN FRETWELL, after two years’ 
travel in Europe and Egypt, has elected to College St., 
Providence, R.I. 


Rev. JAMES Dr NORMANDIE will be 
at his house, 45 Lambert Avenue, Roxbury, all summer for 
any service desired of him. Telephone Roxbury 384. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo until 


October will be 25 Beacon Street, or 43 West Newton 
Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Marietta, Ohio, Rev. E. Alfred Coil and Mrs. A. 


Laura Hancock. 
In North Brookfield, 28th ult., by Rev. William L. 
Walsh, Frank Warren Mayers, of Worcester, and Helen 


May Hobbs, of North Brookfield, Mass. 


Deaths. 


At Cambridge, 2sth ult:, Caroline Hovey Stone, widow 
of John Livermore, aged) 86 yrs. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FY NERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington S8t., 
Adicining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and ee special rooms connected with establish- 
meni 


Telephones, Roxbury ga and 73. 


HEALTH is gained, happiness follows, in the Virgin- 

ian climate, as shown by many northern 
settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmond. Town ac- 
commodations and we a church in Va., at High- 
land Springs. Write READ, the founder, for par- 
ticulars and inducements he offers to readers of this paper. 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


SEPT. 21, 1903 


ALTAMONT-CRAIG HALL 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


two-thirds block from Boardwalk and Assembly 
Hall, Steel Pier, with view of Ocean. Elevator, letra 
lights, Rooms with Bath, Sun Parlor, Library with Maga- 
zines, Afternoon Tea, Evening Dinner, Tables for Four. 
Special rates to those attending the Conference. One in 
Room, $2.so day; $15 to $17.50 week. ‘lwo in Room, 
fs. oo day; ; 25.00 to $32.00 week. Private Bath, $1.00 day 
‘or use of one or more persons. 

sender, Booklet,‘ Summer Calendar ,’and Bill of Fare. 

t 


gniy 


advised to reserve rooms early. 
CRAIGHEAD & CRAIGHEAD. 
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Nathaniel T. Allen. 


Mr. Nathaniel ‘T, Allen, one of the fore- 
most educators in Massachusetts, died 
suddenly August 1 in Linekin, Me., where 
he had been spending the summer. Mr. 
Allen was born in 1823, He was educated 
in the family school of Rev. Joseph Allen 
at Northboro, Northfield’ Academy, Bridge- 
water Normal School, and the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N.Y. Besides 
Mr, Allen’s connection with the West 
Newton English and Classical School, the 
management of which he shared with his 
brother, the late James T. Allen, he held 
many positions of responsibility. We hope 
to publish next week a tribute to Mr. Allen’s 
memory from one privileged to know him 
long and well. 


David B. Flint. 


At the memorial service held in Chan- 
ning Chapel, Winter Harbor, in memory 
of the late David B. Flint, an earnest and 
sympathetic address was spoken by Rev. 
J W. Atwood, clergyman of the Episcopal 
church at Winter Harbor. After sketch- 
ing the course of Mr. Flint’s life and em- 
phasizing the efficiency and fidelity of his 
work and the nobility. of his character, 
Mr. Atwood concluded as follows:— 

“He loved his fellow-man. He 
learned from his friend and pastor, Dr. 
Kdwatd Everett Hale, the high-minded 
and great-hearted minister of the South 
Congregational Church in Boston, the great 
lesson of faith in God and faith in man. ‘To 
believe in God was to love him, and to 
love him was to serve him. ‘To believe in 
man was to love him, and to love him was 
to serve him. He grasped fully the great 
truth declared by the Apostle of Love, when 
he said, ‘How can a man love God whom 
he hath not seen if he love not his brother 
whom he hath seen ?’ 

“And now this long, serene, and happy 
life has come to an end, so far as our earthly 
vision and touch are concerned, 

“We miss the kindly and genial presence 
that ever welcomed us to his home We 
associate him with the everlasting waters 
and the encircling hills and the forests of 
this radiant spot, which*was so dear to his 
heart. He loved this’ place. He built 
the beautiful chapel in which we are as- 
sembled this afternoon and founded the 
library that adjoins it. His personal bene- 
factions are unrecorded, known only to 
God, to himself, and to those whom he aided. 
He loved his fellow-men of every age and 
condition, and, because his heart was eter- 
nally young, he was drawn especially to 
young men and women. 

“Many a one can bear record to the wise 
counsel, the generous sympathy, the ma 
terial help, that he gladly gave to young 
men and young women struggling to realize 
their ambitions, and t8 develop in the best 
possible ways their own manhood and 
womanhood, ! 


had 
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“T shall not venture to draw the veil of 
sacred reserve which covers his home life. 
But we all know how, when the fires had 
gone out on his hearthstone, they were 
destined to burn again with fresh light and 
warmth upon a new hearthstone. Our 
hearts go out to-day in affectionate sym- 
pathy to her who for twelve happy years 
was an inspiration to him in all his work 
and service, and who encouraged and -aided 
him in every worthy and noble aim that 
he attempted. 

“The beauty of that family life, the 
gracious hospitality, the noble uplift of 
thought, the high and unselfish purpose of 
that household, were known to many of 
us. But her greatest consolation and sup- 
port, as well as our own, in this hour, must 
come in the splendid memory that is left 
behind. It is a fine thing to have a noble 
ideal to live up to. 

“He was a man of faith and of hope and 
of charity, and there was no uncertainty 
with which he held to the eternal verities. 
He believed in God as the supreme Father. 
He was at unity with God, with himself, 
and with his fellow-men. He had learned 
from the great Master that ‘eternal life is 
to know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.’ 

“The earthly tabernacle which his eternal 
spirit dwelt in was laid ‘to its final rest in 
the beautiful cemetery of Forest Hills five 
days ago, but the soul has returned to the 
God who gave it. 
not into death, but into life, The personal 
identity is preserved. The real man that 
we knew and loved is more alive than ever 
before. The same tastes and affections 
and ideals are still his who has entered 
into this richer and more abounding life. 
Whatever else may perish from the earth, 
life and love are eternal. 


*“*Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress-trees, 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
And never looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play, 
Who hath not learned in hours of faith 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That life is ever Lord of death, 
And Love can never lose its own.’”’ 


George Shepard Burleigh. 


At the age of eighty-two years, in Provi- 
dence, R.I., on July 20, Mr. Burleigh died 
at the residence of his son, Sidney R. Bur- 
leigh. He had been ill for several months, 
but his last moments were a painless sleep. 

Mr. Burleigh was one of the few survivors 
of that remarkable group of men and women 
who raised the great moral reforms of a half 
century ago to the level of religious devo- 
tion, and placed at the service of moral pas- 
sion the grace and power of literary expres- 
sion. The friend of Lowell, Whittier, Gar- 
rison, and Curtis, he lived in the atmosphere 
of great ethical movements, and was a part 
of the distinction which these men and their 
associates brought to American letters.’ No 
one of the group of American poets, except- 
ing Lowell, had greater range of subject or 


He has passed from life] 
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happier facility of expression than he. Al- 
though many of his poems have been pub- 
lished, both in book form and current liter- 
ature, his poems are less known than they 
deserve because their author led a medita- 
tive life for many years, less eager to publish 
his thoughts than to utter them. Except 
for the winter months in Providence, he 
lived for the past half-century, for the most 
part, at Little Compton, R.I., ina picturesque 


‘house looking out upon the sea beyond 


‘SELTZER, 


to keep the stomach clean, brain 
clear and liver active. It cools 
the blood, cures heat eruptions, 
relieves constipation, aids diges- 
tion. Effervescent; Agreeable > 
Reliable. 


Used by American Physicians 
for nearly 60 years. 


50c. and $1.00. 
At Druggists or by mail from 


The Tarrant Co., NewYork, 
Business established 1834. 


The Ruins of Mitla, 

The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 

The Pyramid of Cholula, 

The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED IN 


MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC 
LAND, BEST REACHED VIA 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
SUNSET ROUTE, 


IN CONNECTION WITH 


MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R.R. 


Through Daily Service 
from New Orleans. 


furth formation, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, 
ho may railroad and steamship berths, address 


H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger 
Vy 394 Broadway or H Broadway, New York City. 


E. E. CURRIER, New England Agent, 170 Washing- 
ton St., Boston. 


G. F. JACKSON, A.G. 7 A., Mex. Int. R.R., Ciudad 
Porfirio Diaz, oi a, Mex. 


Agent, 


For Fine and — 


CILLOTT’ S222 


FOR SEMI-SLANT—1069 TEE SEMYSLANT PEN. 
Stub Polnts=1008, 1071, 1088. 


For atin 1 Writing. = 1045 cece DE NS 
Caras eee 108s ree, toe ie 


Court-House Serles-1064, 1065, 1066 and others. 
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Sahonnet Point, where until ten years ago 
his boat might be seen in the early dawn 
of many summer days. Here he lived over 
again the stirring times of the anti-slavery 
struggle, which dated for him from his child- 
hood at Plainfield, Conn., where the home of 
his father, Rinaldo Burleigh, became a 
centre of literature and reform. Here his 
father, the principal of the Plainfield Acad- 
emy, and the sons George, Charles, William, 
John, Cyrus, and Lucian, made a house- 
hold devoted to freedom in thought and 
national life. The subject of this notice, 
together with Charles and William, gave 
the devotion of a lifetime to widening the 
borders of light by strong and unremitting 
effort in behalf of human freedom. 

The poetry of George S. Burleigh had 
great singing quality. His command of 
metre was varied and often of marked origi- 
nality. He had an unusual command of 
the English tongue, and his lines often con- 
tained a surprise for the reader by the range 
found in them from the homeliest vernacular 
to the elegancies of classical exactness. The 
verse translation of the poetry of Victor 
‘Hugo, under the title ‘‘Legends of the Cen- 
turies,” early brought him an assured place 
among American poets, as his yet earlier cam- 
paign songs expressed his stanch devotion to 
American ideals. His was the artistic tem- 
perament, and the scholar’s indifference to 
the stress and strain of a materializing age. 
He was a priest of nature, a prophet of moral 
reform, and in personal presence a fit com- 
panion of Longfellow and Whitman. His 
commanding figure was crowned with a 
head of beautiful white hair and a keen in- 
telligent face framed in the white beard 
of the sage. His was a distinction both of 
mind and person. 

Mr. Burleigh married, in 1849, Ruth Bur- 
gess of Little Compton, R.I., whose home 
was one of the centres of independent think- 
ing and strong feeling on moral questions 
which has been a characteristic of many 
households in that community on the east- 
ern peninsula of the little State. 

George Burleigh wrote many things beau- 
tiful and strong for those who love ‘‘God’s 
good outdoors” and many a verse for chil- 
dren; who would have loved the beautiful 
old man who was their friend. 

Tuomas R. SLICER. 


Dere and Chere. 


The most important practical application 
of the automobile at present isasa physician’s 
carriage? An automobile concern in New 
York recently compiled some records of the 
cars it has sold to city and country doctors. 
In more than forty cases there was not one 
where a physician had returned to the use 
_of a horse after having tried an automobile. 


The wool for all the garments of the pope 
into which wool enters, is the product of a 
flock of sheep dedicated for the pur- 


_ pose by a family who have had the special | . 


privilege of Supplying the pontiffs with wool 
_ since the sere 4 be td vag oa 
: Moa is symbol of sacer otal au ty, 
7 ea by nuns, the lambs which 
1 having been y blessed 
every year. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMB: 
Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR } 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
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ONSIDERING the cost of 
labor, of applying it, and 
its great covering capacity, 
Pure White Lead is not only the 
cheapest Paint in the first cost, 
but because of its extreme dura- 


bility is by far the cheapest in the 


Furthermore, no scraping or 
burning will be required when 


becomes necessary. 


If interested in paint or painting, address, 


100 William Street, New York. 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 


the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE %1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
brice by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - -= = = Boston 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 


. CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


Register Tract Series. 


. My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

. THE CONGREGATIONAL MetuHop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be ‘worked. By 
Rev. Charles F, Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.so per hundred. 

. CHuRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred, 

. THe JupGment: The Tru 
udgment, Individual and Universal. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per mandred. 

. THe BreatuH oF Lirs. By 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 


rue Doctrine of the 
By Rev, 


. M. Sim- 


No.11. LispzERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rey. E. A. Horton. i er hundred. 

No. 13. JosEryH ope ye The nitarianism and 
the New. 1a) on Pierat D.D. $1.50 

per inisaed. 

No. 14. Wuat O'ciock 18 1T IN Revicion? By Rev. 

M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 
No.5. A Sout witH Four Winpows Open Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. _ $1.00 per Bn red. 
No. 18. How wk HELPED oUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sgrmons. Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundr 4 
No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivats. B 
epee, $3.00 per hundred. by Rev. § PsP ey 
cen 
No.20. THzopore Parxer’s LetTER To A YouNG 
AN. 50 cents per hundred. 

No.21. Tue THrotocy oF THE Future. By Rev. 
nwapp Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
un 

No. 23. A WorKING os IN Eratcs. By Rev. J.H. 

A Crooker. $1.so per hundred 

No, 24. THE cones NITARIAN Position, Doc- 

I a, bao By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 

per hun 

No, 26. Tue Reduxeection or Jzsus. By Rev. W. H. 
urmess. $1.00 per hundr 

No. 27, SHorT AND LonG Visws, By Rev. Charles F. 

Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28 Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per ee abr 

No. 29. Tu SuPersTITIouUS AND THE RATIONAL Vigw 


OF THE Precious BLoop or CuristT.. By 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
R72 Congress Street, Boston, 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston | ggg, H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


udge (sarcastically): ‘““Did you ever earn 
a Jashier in your life?’ Vagrant: Oh, 
yes. I voted for your Honor once!”’—Puck. 


Teacher : “What is an Indian’s wife called ?” 
Pupil: ‘‘A squaw.” ‘Teacher: ‘‘Correct: now 
what is an Indian’s baby called?” Pupil: 
“A squawker.”’ 

“This is a bust of papier-mache.” Vis- 
itor: ‘‘I declare, if it don’t look enough like 
George Washington to be his brother.”— 
Town and Country. 


“Your uncle, the bishop,’’ remarked the 
caller, “is becoming famous, isn’t he? 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Lapsling, affably. “‘He’s 
getting to be quite a celibacy.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 

A professor reproved a youth for exer- 
cisiag ads fists, and said, ‘“We fight with 
our heads at this college.’ The youth 
replied, ‘Ah! I see: that’s how you've 
butted all your hair off.” 


Choice extracts from examinationsin geog- 
raphy: ‘“The equator is a menagerie lion run- 
ning round the earth and through Africa’’; 
“a meridian is the place where they keep 
the time’’; and ‘‘the inhabitants of Paris are 
called Parisites.”’ 


An amusing verdict was perpetrated re- 
cently by a jury at Pittsburg. “Have you 
agreed upon a verdict?’ asked the judge. 
“We have,” responded the foreman, passing 
it over. “The clerk will read,” said the 
judge. And the clerk read: “We, your jury, 
agree to disagree!’’—Exchange. 


When Col. Muchmoney built his palace, 
he had “‘Salve’”’ carved on the marble arch. 
Some country cousins, passing one day, no- 
ticed this word. One said: “Law, Bill, look 
thar, thar’s whar they make that intment!” 
“How'd you know, Sam?” “’Cause don’t 
you see over the door, S-a-l-v-e?” 


Samuel Johnson would never speak good 
of anything Scotch. ‘‘What do you think 
of the pudding?” asked an old Scotch lady, 
seeing that he was eating heartily of it. 
“H’m,” replied Johnson, with his mouth 
full, “it’s very good food for pigs.” ‘“Then 
let me gi’ y’ some mair-o’ it,” said the lady, 
helping him again bountifully, 


Solicitor-general Edmund Hayes was ar- 
guing the case in behalf of a gentleman who 
charged pdrticularly high rates of interest. 
“I see,” ‘said the judge, ‘‘you want your 
pound of flesh,” ‘‘My pound of flesh!’ said 
counsel in an astonished voice. ‘‘What’s 
that?” “Oh, that,” said the judge, hastily, 
“that’s poetry, you know.” ‘My lord,” 
said Mr, Hayes in tones of lofty indignation, 
“I came here for law, not poetry.”” —The Law 
Times. 


“I see you’ve named your horse after 
Senator Ransom,” said Senator Vance once 
when a black boy led out a horse for exercise, 
wrapped in a blanket marked with the sen- 
ator’s name in red letters. ‘Yassir!”’ “Is 
he fast ?” asked the senator, ‘“‘can he run?” 
‘No, sah, he can’t run none. He’s mighty 
slow, sah.” » ‘‘Can’t he trot?” ‘Sho! trot!” 
said the black boy, ‘“‘any old cow could pass 
him.” “Well, then,” insisted Vance, ‘“‘what’s 
this fuss about with your blanket and the 
exercise?’ “Why, as I states,” explained 
the boy, “he can’t trot an’ ‘he can’t run; but 
he’s a pow’ful fine prancer.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


or without experience, 


setts. 

Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. F i 


Mi myflo wer ircccerbitaines: cc secsccigead cave 
Columbus...... Aug.20 Commonwealth ... Aug. 27 


Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 


Works and Main Office at 


HASTINGS, MASS. 


and teachers of experience. 
SEPTEMBER 8-9. For circulars address 


A School for Boys. High and dry location. Labo- 
ratories. 
ships. 
scriptive pamphlet, with many carefully executed ak 
illustrations, sent free on D E 
Principal, Wellesley 


ARPETS 


The Christian Register 
New England Mutual 
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CONCORD SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. 

Location healthful and attractive. Prepares boys for 
college or Scientific School. Refer to Rev. Paul Revere 
peer yp Tuomas H. Ecxretpt, Head Master, 
Concord, Mass. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


CYABTIITERS .ceers0 0000000 RR | POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
$3,043,498.27 FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. ‘ 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. . 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The Allen School. 


sist year. Worth knowing for its spirit, equipment, and 
record. One teacher to ve pupils. Boys and girls in 
separate families. New building with superb gymnasium 
and swimming tank. Illustrated catalogue. Address 
Head Master, West Newton, Mass, 


THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI 


SCHOOL OF TRAVEL 


For the superior education of young ladies. Nine months’ 
visit of seven European countries under university leader- 
ship for $750. Diploma. October — Catalogue. 
Mrs. WALTER W, Scott, Sec’y, Dover, N.H. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


Liberal tracts to f int and en , with 
con men 0} egrity a veed 


as agents u- 


te act 
Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 


STER, Vice-President. 
L Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


OMINION LINE 
FOR EUROPE 


S. F. TRU 


——= 


SS 
FAST TWIN SCREW STEAMERS. 


BOSTON to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL 


cose cove AUQ. 13 


For rates and further information apply to or address 


For Girls Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, MASS. 
18th era Prepares for any college. Gen- 
eral course. advantages in Music and Elocution. 


Specia 
Gymnasium. Outint dese sports. Delightful excursions. 
Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS at is 
Beacon Street, Boston, will reopen Thursday, OcropER 


CHURCH ORGANS 


ALL SIZES 


Boston 1, 1903. 
New York PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ars 
Phi ladelphia GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. KE. Hale, D.D. 
Chicago Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 
. \ THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Louisville Worcester, Mass. 48th year. Best sanitation, high 


scholastic standards. Military training with home care. 
Well-appointed laboratories. Visitor, The Rt. Rev. 
ALEXANDER H. VINTON, D.D. Head Master, JOSEPH 
ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


$$ 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Mptropoliskx advantages of 
—_— _everykind. 136 Instruc- 
tors, 1368 Students from 9B Universities, 17 Foreign 
countnes, and from 39 American States and Terri- 


7 


POST-OFFICE: tories. WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 
F Coll Graduat 
Kendal Green, Mass. BOSTON UNIVERSITY For, College Graduates 


tion in the heart of SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Boston. Nearly two 
hundred students.  Fifty-sixth Year opens September 16. 
Address Dean, M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY al pein oo 
fsoeach. Located close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


t - rt dag ie pies = m = 
students ear, pens Octo! t ddress 
M. M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, Aohharton Placa 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY pines Pt 


examination. Exceptional SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

clinical and laboratory 

facilities. Opens October 8 Address Dean, J. P. 

SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue, y , 
, Students 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Pie + Beeente 


courses in great COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
sion from certificating schools without examination. All 
Berit ARTNGEOS Pee baa 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosophical and literary 


courses, leading to the 
degrees of A.M. and GRADUATE DEPARTMENT — 


Ph.D. Fer follens = 
uates only. Septem! fe 
NE, te Street. om 


ean, B. P. BOW. 


PEWS PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


LY 0, War trveny. 


CHIMES and PEALS CHURCH BELLS 


THR OLD MENEELY FOUNDRY, Ketab. by A. Menee ly 1s2@ 


Educational. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


Regular courses, Special courses for college graduates 
Entrance examinations 


_ Avsert G. Boypen, Principal, 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


New 


gymnasium. Mechanic Arts. Scholar- 
A vigorous school life, ; 


American ideals. De- 
€ 

uest. R.G.R. WHI 

ills, Mass. 3 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
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